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A LONDON IDYL. 


By Feirx No:t. 


WAS wet to the skin; it had rained all day as it only knows 
how to rain in London, a hopeless downpour, making the 
streets one pool of mud. It was November, and my clothes were 
thin, a summer suit, which was all but through at the knees and 
elbows, while my boots were in holes and my feet saturated. I 
was sitting in the National Gallery, a place which is often a refuge 
for hopeless waifs like myself; before me hung Van Dycik’s 
wonderful “Charles I” ; the worn, melancholy face was in keeping 
with my thoughts, though I was hardly conscious of it. ‘The place 
was nearly empty for a great City pageant was going on, and, wet as it 
was, most, of the usual sight-seers were drawn to it; no one was near 
but a rough-looking farmer asleep on a seat behind me, and a pair of 
young lovers in a distant corner. 

I had reached that stage when a man is regardless of appearances, 
and with my burst and ragged boots thrust out before me, my 
soaked cap drawn over my eyes, sat shivering with my hands in my 
empty pockets and racked with hunger, for I had tasted nothing since 
the morning of the day before. Faint and weak, I was conscious every 
now and then of losing myself as it were, while ever and anon 
sounded in my ears a saying of an old nurse of mine, when as a child 
I saw a tramp taken to prison for stealing a loaf: ‘ Ah, Master 
Charlie, hunger’s a sharp thorn !” 

The words seemed to set themselves to a tune and to be repeated’ 
over and over again, “ A sharp thorn!” “ Hunger’s a sharp thorn!’ 
till they seemed to be written on the walls and floor around me. 
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Presently a gentleman and lady came into the room, catalogued 
and waterproofed. They passed before me after a while in making 
the circuit of the room, and the lady glanced in my direction with 
deep disapprobation, the displeased glance lingering especially on 
my ostentatiously displayed ragged boots. She turned to her 
husband and said something in which I caught the words “ Shock- 
ingly dissipated-looking !” and he following her glance murmured 
something about “drink.” It amused me somehow in my reckless 
state, and I laughed. When one is in the feeble condition that was 
then mine, to begin to laugh or cry means to continue doing so, 
and it was some time before I could check the convulsive laughter— 
that assuredly had no mirth in it. At last I succeeded, feeling 
weaker than ever. I was only waiting till the evening drew on and 
then—well, then I meant to seek the refuge so many have sought 
before—the river; that cheap refuge for those who, having lost 
their faith in God and trust in man, imagine that they can seek in 
death a refuge from their misery. 

So the day wore on, grey and dreary, when a girl came briskly 
into the room. A tall girl, dressed in a sensible grey cloth dress, 
short in the skirt, and displaying a pair of neat strong boots ; her 
hair, thick and of a rich brown, with glints of bronze-red here 
and there, was coiled up under her sailor hat—only a cheap black 
straw, but neat and serviceable-looking. My eyes rested on her as 
on a pleasant picture which after to-day I should see no more ; and 
I wondered idly in my enfeebled mind whether, when she read in 
to-morrow’s paper of the body of a man found in the river, she 
might possibly connect it with the shabby stranger she had seen in 
the Gallery. She went round the room with the air of one who has 
often been there before, and was seeking out her chief favourites 
among the pictures. She lingered especially before the Rembrandts, 
all unconscious of the eyes that were watching her from under the 
down-drawn cap. At last she came near my seat and, sitting down 
on the end furthest from me, produced a small packet from a little 
leather bag which hung on her arm. 

It was a neatly tied up little packet of sandwiches ; my eyes 
rested on it with ravenous longing, they must have been wolfish in 
their expression ; it was all I could do to keep myself from snatching 
the little parcel from the hands that were so slowly unwrapping the 
folds of white paper. Suddenly the girl looked up and met my 
gaze; she coloured scarlet-—a painful burning blush over the 
whiteness of the fair throat—and then impulsively, with a sort of 
choke in her voice, she said, thrusting the parcel into my hands: 
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“Will you oblige me by taking these? They are very nice and it 
is a pity to waste them, and I am not hungry.” 

Starving as I was, I am thankful to remember that the beast 
within me had not quite all its own way. I could not speak, but 
shook my head and motioned her away, but she exclaimed—with her 
eyes, soft eyes of that bewildering colour that is sometimes green, 
sometimes brown, now dark, now light, the most expressional eyes 
of any—earnestly studying my face, “Oh, please do not pain me by 
a refusal ; if you do I shall feel that I have offended you, and indeed 
I had no intention of doing so, I spoke without thinking.” 

Before she had finished speaking I was devouring the food. Even 
now I cannot think without pain of the way in which I tore at it; 
the recollection of those sharp pangs, of that fierce craving has never 
left me. It has ever since been impossible for me to refuse the 
sturdiest of beggars who carries “ Lie” on his forehead, if only he 
says that he is hungry. 

While I ate, the girl sat a little turned away, searching for some- 
thing in the little bag she carried, then she turned round. 

“T hope I do not hurt your feelings,” she said gently, “ but I too 
know what it is to be without work, and so will you let me lend you 
something till you are better off?” 

As she spoke she held out a five-shilling piece. 

“Do you know what you have done for me?” I asked hoarsely, 
not offering to take the money. 

She shook her head a little timidly. 

‘JT should have ended this day—and all earthly days for me—in 
the river,” I replied. 

She trembled a little. ‘“ And now?” 

“ And now,” I said, “‘it dawns upon me that there is after all 
some pity and sympathy left in the world, and I will try for a day or 
two longer.” 

She was weeping. “ Don’t,” Isaid ; “I am sorry to have grieved 

you.” 
She cried for a minute or two in a quiet, self-restrained way, then 
said, putting the money into my hand quickly, the warm touch of her 
fingers thrilling to my very heart: “ Will you promise me that you 
will come here and tell me if you do not find anything to do, though 
I believe and hope you will? It is a curious thing to ask you, 
perhaps, a stranger, but I might hear of something—or be able to 
help you in some way. I often come here; it is usually quiet at this 
time, and I shall expect to see you in a day or two.” 

She rose as she spoke. I rose too and stood looking down into 
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her face, such a true womanly face, full of sweet sympathy and 
compassion. 

“IT know why you ask me to come,” I said; “it is the kindness 
of your heart that prompts your request. Yes, I will come, but not to 
take from you the money for which you have to work, perhaps work 
harder than I can think. But your dreams shall not be haunted by 
my drowned face ; I will come if only to tell you that I still live.” 

She moved her head in a gentle greeting, and then went swiftly 
away. 

The day was growing dark, as it does so soon in London, and I 
rose to go and seek a lodging for the night. I went out and stood 
looking into the gloom of the mingled rain and fog and the fast 
gathering night. Some one touched my arm ; turning I saw that the 
old farmer, as I had thought him, was beside me. He was a sturdy 
man of middle height, with a strong face and a pair of keen dark eyes. 
“You seem down on your luck, young man,” said he. 

“Very much so,” I replied; “it is strange that in a place like 
London work should be so hard to find.” 

“* Have you wanted work long?” he asked. 

* Since last May, when the firm that employed me became bank- 
rupt,” I answered. 

He stood beside me thoughtful for a moment, then said : 

“Do you mind accepting a dinner from a stranger? I should 
like to have a few words with you, and this is a comfortless place in 
this driving rain.” 

I looked at my companion more attentively, noticing for the first 
time that, though his clothes could not be called fashionable in cut 
and style, he was well and comfortably dressed, and that by a good 
tailor. I glanced from him to myself, and said, “I scarcely look 
like a dinner guest.” 

‘** Pooh, pooh,” said he, “I ask you, not your clothes; it may be 
that I know of work that will suit you.” 

“ Any work that is honest will suit me,” I said, feeling a glow of 
hope at the very thought rise in my heart. 

“Do you mean that?” asked my companion, leading the way 
down the steps. “If I offered you the place of an office-boy what 
would you say ?” 

“T would thank you from the bottom of my heart,” I answered, 
following him ; “‘anything that means food and shelter of my own 
earning will be accepted gratefully by me.” 

He looked at me steadily. ‘I think you mean what you say,” 
he said, and together we went into a quiet restaurant in the Strand. 
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That meal remains in my memory as the vaguest dream of con- 
fused sight and sounds. We sat down to a simple repast that in the 
contrast it formed to anything that I had had for some months was a 
very feast of Dives. But I could not eat it when it was before me. 
As I sat there in the warm and lighted room strong shivers shook 
me from head to foot. I became dimly conscious that I was talking 
fast and wildly, and that the keen eyes of my companion were fixed 
on me with an expression of grave concern. Every now and then I 
made a vigorous effort to pull myself together, and collect my wan- 
dering thoughts, but in a few minutes I found myself off again on a 
new track. At last I rose, but as I did so the walls of the room 
seemed to close and contract around me. I struggled violently to 
push them back but they approached swiftly, surely, as I have read 
somewhere was done in one of the tortures of the Inquisition ; then 
I felt myself going down, down into immeasurable depths : and I 
knew no more. 


I opened my eyes upon a fresh scene. At first everything 
around me seemed white, as though I were adrift in a milky sea ; 
but by degrees the whiteness resolved itself into the counterpane 
of a bed, on which I was lying ; some one was holding something to 
my lips and I feebly wished they would let me alone, then I drifted 
off again ; by-and-by my eyes opened again, and I was conscious of 
people talking in the room around me, and I wondered weakly who 
they were. 

“ Patient is awake, Nurse,” said a voice, and I saw looking down 
on me the strong keen face that I had last seen opposite me in the 
restaurant, 

I tried to speak, and the effort brought the great drops on my 
forehead. 

“No, no, you are not to talk,” said my visitor ; “ you are getting 
on nicely,” and as he turned away, I heard him say something about 
“ poor fellow,” and wondered who the poor fellow might be. 

He had brought me there, that kind and good man, as I found 
out when at last I struggled back to life,a very wreck, but daily 
gaining health and strength. He was a great City merchant, and his 
son—a fine, handsome fellow of my own age and as kindhearted as 
his father—came to see me as soon as I was strong enough to bear 
visitors, and sat by my bed, and cheered me more than words can 
express. And, as soon as I could be removed, they sent me away 
into the country, where the first shimmer of green was appearing on 
the trees—so long had I been ill, and there I found myself gaining 
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the strength of a Hercules, and an appetite of which I was veritably 
ashamed, and yearning for the day when I might take up the work 
that my kind friend had promised me as soon as I should be able to 
do it. 

And the girl whose gentle voice and sweet pity had brought hope 
into my desolate heart. Whatof her? Had I—man-like—forgotten 
her and my promise? Surely not. For in the early days of my 
convalescence I heard one morning a mighty rustling of silk, and 
there appeared at my bedside an old lady, very stately and dignified 
in appearance, the wife of my good friend ; but her stateliness melted 
away at the first sight of my wan face, and she cried over me—though, 
as it were, under protest—and called me “my dear” like the true 
motherly soul that she was. 

And on her second visit, accompanied by extravagant quantities 
of jellies and beef-tea and other good things, I summoned up courage 
to tell her of my anxiety about the girl who had befriended me in 
my extremity, and whose gentle heart might even now be saddened 
by the thought that I had failed her. It may be that the dear old 
lady scented a romance in the air; at any rate, she went that very 
day to the Gallery and found there my friend, sitting .as I had sat 
before the “King Charles,” and what passed between them I did 
not know until long after, but kind messages and assurances 
that she had never lost faith in me were brought, and I waited 
contentedly for the day when I should be able to see her again, 
feeling sure that it would come, though no word to that effect had 
passed between us, and the dear old lady was a very Tower of 
Silence with respect to anything else that might have been said 
concerning me. 

The parks were gay, and the sun was shining—as it does much 
more frequently in London than a good many people can be made 
to believe—when once more I entered the Gallery. She was there 
before me, and was sitting again before “our picture,” as we have 
always called it. A strange rush of feeling came over me as I saw 
her—the quiet figure, the modest dress, the little curling tendrils ot 
ruddy brown hair on the white neck, and when, raising her eyes so 
full of unspoken tenderness, of maiden dreams, she saw me before 
her, truly I realised that 


‘¢ Here by God’s grace” was *‘ the one maid for me.” 


But the decently clothed and stalwart man who appeared before 
her now was such a different person from the ragged, starving out- 
cast of her former acquaintance that my darling was shy and silent 
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at first, and only by degrees was able to summon up courage to ask 
questions about my health and country visit, and such things ; but as 
we talked, and I told her more and more of myself, of the dear old 
mother whose honoured grey head I had seen laid to rest two weary 
years ago, and the pretty sister far away in her Australian home with 
her husband and babies, she forgot her shyness, and we chatted 
easily, and finally parted feeling like old friends, looking forward to a 
speedy meeting. 

There were many such meetings; we strolled together in the 
parks when all fashionable London had deserted them and was 
disporting itself in Scotland or on the Continent, and once or twice 
we managed a little excursion on the river ; but always as friends, 
friends only; it was long before I could summon up courage to 
speak the love that day by day in her sweet companionship grew 
stronger and stronger. 

My kind friend had given me a place in his great City office ; 
it was at first a very subordinate post, naturally, and the ‘pay for 
my work, though just and fair, was only sufficient to keep me, with 
no hope of even the putting by for the proverbial rainy day. But 
love is stronger than prudence. 

It was late autumn, never a very cheerful season in London, but 
we had kept up our daily walks, even though now and then they 
were of a rather damp description, necessitating umbrellas and 
waterproofs ; my darling is by-the-by the only woman whom I 
have ever seen who was not disfigured by that most hideous of 
garments, a mackintosh; but there, she looked and looks well in 
everything, no matter how simple. 

We were walking in the park under the nearly leafless trees, 
and a soft wind was blowing and bringing with it sudden drifts of 
rain. She was silent ; she had often had long fits of silence of late, 
and glancing at her downcast face I thought it bore a somewhat sad 
expression. She was usually so cheerful, my little love, working 
away so bravely, so unmurmuringly, that her sadness struck me with 
sudden alarm. 

“You look very grave to-night,” I ventured. 

She lifted her eyes to my face, they were brilliant with tears. 

“What is it? Tell me! You are unhappy! Have J said or 
done anything to pain you ?” 

She smiled through her tears. 

“You! Ohno. You are always too kind to me ; but sometimes 
I am a little tired and a little lonely, and to-day is my birthday, 
and—and ”—with an attempt at a little laugh which was a conspicu- 
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ous failure, ‘‘I was foolish enough to feel unhappy because there is 
no one to remember it, and———” she broke down. 

Then I put my arms round her and drew her to rest on my 
heart, and whispered, as her dear head nestled into my breast, 
“ Sweetheart, I love you,” and together we entered into the Eden in 
whose sunny groves all true lovers dwell. 

What a different aspect our walks presented from that time 
forth! How we strolled along the muddy streets during that never- 
to-be-forgotten winter, and looked into the shops and made imagin- 
ary presents to each other! and by-and-by began a similar system 
of house-furnishing, cheaper by far than any “ Hire System ” ever 
invented. What a huge hole in my finances too was made by the 
purchase of that little trumpery ring, sparingly set with turquoises, 
which I placed on my love’s finger with so much pride! That 
little ring is there yet, nearly hidden in the glitter of the diamonds 
above it, diamonds which are not so bright as my wife’s dear eyes, 
though our eldest girl is to-day the same age that her mother was 
when I drew off her betrothal ring, only to replace it over the little 
gold band that marked her as a wife. 

Ah, dear and ever dearer wife, God’s best and choicest gift ! 
Who can measure the depth and height of the power of a true 
woman’s tender compassion ? 
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MOUNTAIN SHRINES OF JAPAN. 


HO knows not Nikko must ne’er say Kekko” (i.e. magnifi- 

cent). So runs a Japanese proverb, playing on the 
jingling words, for Nature, Art, and Religion combine to glorify 
the sanctum sanctorum of Japan with threefold fame. 

“Once upon a time in the mountains of Nikko,” is the initial 
sentence of almost every national fairy tale ; for fable and fancy 
people this haunted region with gods and demons, elves and 
monsters. ‘“ Nikko-zan,” “ Mountain of the Sun’s Brightness,” pro- 
bably memorialises ancient sun-worship, that primzeval creed which 
first raised human thought heavenward with the pathetic yearning 
for “the land beyond the dawn,” revealed to longing eyes by the 
rose of daybreak dispersing the clouds of night. In the earliest age 
of authentic history a Shinto temple was standing at Nikko ; and 
though local records are obscure until the eighth century, when a 
Buddhist saint built a shrine on the sacred hill, tradition reaches 
back into that misty dreamland of myth and fancy, through which 
humanity groped from darkness into light. After sundry omens 
and visions, a Buddhist monastery was erected on a peak known as 
“ The Mountain of the Four Gods,” who appeared under the forms 
of a blue dragon, a red bird, a white tiger, and a black warrior. A 
holy abbot in the following century continued the meritorious work 
by raising altars to the divinities of mountain and forest ; for the 
voices of wind and waterfall, river and tree, combined with weird 
effects of cloud, mist, and woodland shadow, in suggesting super- 
natural manifestations to the uncontrolled fancy and inaccurate 
observation of the period. The Shogun Ieyasu was buried with 
Buddhist rites, the system gradually predominating over the more 
ancient Shinto creed; and until the Restoration in 1868, when 
Buddhism was disestablished and disendowed, the Abbot of Nikko 
was always a prince of the Imperial line. The superb tombs of 
Ieyasu, the founder, and his, warrior grandson, Iemitsu, the 
consolidator of the feudal power, gave new prestige to Nikko, 
attracting countless worshippers to the monuments of the deified 
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Shoguns. A glorious avenue of colossal cryptomeria, noblest of the 
pine tribe, extends for twenty-three miles from the plains to the 
venerable mountain shrines. The pillared trunks of deepest red 
beneath the black canopy of shade, with rays of emerald light 
piercing the fan-like boughs, suggest the interminable nave of some 
vast cathedral, though modern vandalism cuts many a gap in the 
long vista of ruddy columns, and thatched villages encroach on the 
grand Via Sacra of oldentime. A second aisle of huge trees, known 
as “The Way of the Envoy,” flanks the main avenue, and was used 
for the armed train of the ambassador who brought gifts from the 
reigning Shogun to the shrine of Ieyasu. 

Japanese imagination fills the Daigawa Valley below the temples 
with evil spirits and fabulous animals, haunting nook and corner, or 
lying in wait for sacrilegious pilgrims. On the bank of the brawling 
river overhung by drooping boughs of scarlet maple, stands a row of 
moss-grown Buddhas, tradition affirming the impossibility of counting 
them correctly, and asserting their miraculous origin. Some of the 
mouldering statues have fallen from the lotus-wreathed columns, to 
lie buried in fern and bramble, the meditative calm of the stone 
faces veiled by the green tendrils of Nature’s garlands woven round 
each sacred head. 

A typhoon of the previous autumn has washed away the Red 
Bridge which formerly spanned the stream. This picturesque erection 
of vermilion lacquer, with brazen plates resting on massive columns, 
was originally built for the passage of the Shoguns to’ the temples, 
and only the Emperor, since his restoration to power, was permitted 
to cross it. Tradition asserts that the Gods threw it down from 
heaven, but the expensive task of replacing it is left in mortal hands. 
The common herd crosses the river by a rude bridge of unpainted 
woodwork, solid enough to bear the weight of countless pilgrims, who 
throng the Nikko shrines throughout the summer, and climb onward 
to the sacred peak of Nantaisan which bars the valley with a steep 
blue precipice. 

The cold and colourless medium of language fails to paint the 
solemn beauty of the famous temples. Stone stairways, carpeted with 
emerald moss, climb through dark avenues of spiral cryptomeria, 
their spreading boughs holding the sound of the far-offsea. Gurgling 
brooks fall in miniature cascades on each side of the velvety steps 
and make soft music in the gloom. The grey pillars and curving 
cross-bars of colossal fori7, the ungque gateways of the Shinto creed, 
rise one above another on the pine-clad hill, flanked by carved stone 
lanterns, green with moss and lichen. Dense woods fall away to 
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right and left of the sculptured balustrade, the interstices sown with: 
tiny ferns, by Nature’s eternal yet transitory handiwork. Red 
lacquered walls of a graceful pagoda gleam against the dark trees, and 
a wandering sunbeam sparkles on the golden scales of the dragons,. 
whose crimson jaws form the water-spouts of the curving eaves. A 
wandering breeze sighs through the pines ; and the solemn booming 
of the temple gongs, stealing at intervals in long sweet notes through 
the air, blends with the voices of Nature in perfect concord. Further 
flights of mouldering steps lead to those gorgeous gateways of the 
great temples which represent the climax of Japanese architecture. 
Angels, birds, and flowers stand out in high relief from the blaze of 
gold and colour ; dragons wind with intricate convolutions round 
every shaft—the golden trefoil of the Tokugawa line conspicuous 
among peony and plum blossom, chrysanthemum and bamboo ; but 
these marvellous gates need careful study, and only a general im- 
pression of unparalleled splendour is grasped in the superficial view 
wherewith the ordinary tourist must content himself. The outer 
courts, with their holy-water tanks, canopied fountains, scarlet belfries, 
and drum towers, contain artistic gems of metal-work in the myriad 
lanterns of iron, bronze, and brass, presented by Daimios and tribu- 
tary kings, notably those of Korea, Loochoo, and Ho//and, formerly 
regarded as a vassal state. Broad eaves of porch and fountain 
bristle with red pennons and paper prayers, hung on cornice and 
gable by pious pilgrims, but the Gods of wind and rain have obliterated 
most of the inscriptions. Carved and painted storehouses contain the 
treasures of the temples, including ceremonial ornaments used on 
the festivals of the deified Shoguns, together with silken robes of 
State, and richly lacquered furniture. In a red-roofed hall, gigantic 
golden images of Kwannon and Amida stand in friendly proximity 
to the great Buddha, who comprehends them in his Eastern pan- 
theon. The Sorinto, a copper column, wreathed with lotus flowers, and. 
hung with bells, was built to avert malefic influences, and the 
traditional daku, a combination of wolf, tiger, and elephant, crowns 
smaller pillars to fulfil the same purpose. So strong is national 
faith in the power of this mythological animal, that he is generally 
painted in gold lacquer on the wooden pillows of Japanese nobility, 
in order to devour any bad dream passing before slumbering eyes. 
A gnarled pine-tree in a stone enclosure remains as a memento of 
the Shogun Ieyasu, who carried it with him in his palanquin, when 
only a tiny shrub planted insa porcelain flower-pot. Near this 
historic tree an exquisitely carved gateway displays the triad of 
sacred monkeys, their paws covering eyes, mouth, and ears, to 
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symbolise the tenet of Buddhist doctrine, ‘‘I will neither see, hear, 
nor speak any evil.” On many a lonely crag or forest tree these 
three monkeys, carved in relief, still preach their little gospel to the 
devout traveller and suggest a profitable theme for his solitary medi- 
tations. Buddhism regards it asa meritorious work to remind the 
unknown wayfarer of the claims which religion makes upon all man- 
kind, and rays of eternal truth shine through the cloud of superstition 
like threads of gold woven into a black curtain hung before the 
shrine of an unknown God. 

Below a sculptured arch stands the vaulted stable of the sacred 
horse belonging to the tutelary divinity. A weird interest attaches 
to this white steed, ridden through the dark forest ways at midnight 
by the Abbot of Nikko, when the deified Shogun presumably 
returns to earth and mounts in ghostly presence behind his priestly 
representative, on the somewhat degenerate descendant of the charger 
which carried the warrior prince to battle. 

The Erl King of Northern folklore, hitherto the ideal type of 
woodland magic and mystery, pales into insignificance when compared 
with this fantastic dream of Eastern forests. ‘The midnight darkness, 
the brooding silence of the haunted pine-woods broken by the sound 
of galloping hoofs, and the white horse flashing through the gloom 
with his ghostly rider, thrill the soul of an imaginative race with 
supernatural awe. The Gods and demons crowding round the ancient 
temples represent the eternal battle between good and evil, waged 
in every centre of worship, whether pure or corrupt, for the leaven of 
truth vitalising imperfect systems which have crystallised into creed 
suggests that the Deity dimly shadowed forth would have all His 
wandering children glean some harvest gold from the field of faith ; 
a conclusion in no way detracting from the glory of Him who binds 
up scattered ears into one perfect sheaf. Fancies grotesque and 
quaint as the gargoyles of Gothic cathedrals break through the 
architectural solemnity of Nikko. A white cat with comical face 
sleeps above the lintel of a resplendent gateway, her lifelike aspect 
probably originating the belief that she winks when rain is coming 
and serves the purpose of a barometer in this storm-swept region. 
Amid the exquisite carvings of a cedar arch, an oval tablet represents 
two tigers, so marvellously wrought that the grain of the wooden 
panel produces the effect of the striped hide. One sculptured pillar 
of this famous gate is intentionally placed upside down, the Japanese 
carver fearing to excite the jealousy of the gods by the absolute 
perfection of his chef d’auvre. The lacquered Revolving Library, 
‘containing the Buddhist scriptures, with red panels moved on a pivot 
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above the gilt columns, is guarded by grotesque figures of “the 
laughing Buddhas,” a deified Chinese priest and his sons, who in- 
vented this contrivance to facilitate the hitherto impossible task of 
perusing the seven thousand “sutras” of the Buddhist canon, award- 
ing equal merit to the worshipper who turned the Library three 
times on the axis. Through arched gates of miraculous beauty 
leading from court to court of gleaming gold and scarlet in an 
ascending scale of splendour and brilliancy, we reach the Kara-mon, 
the white Chinese portal before the main temple. The Tokugawa 
crest on the ridge-pole glitters against black ranks of serried pines ; and 
overhanging eaves shadow, as with jewelled folds, the white and golden 
beauty of the intricate lace-work. The sweeping curves of the fluted 
roof, originally suggested by the sagging haircloth of Mongolian tents, 
recall the nomadic past, when some backwash of that Western wave 
which bore the tribes of Central Asia toward the setting sun floated 
the aboriginal settlers of Japan towards the Eastern Sea encircling 
their future home. Chinese influence pervades Nikko, and the 
Imperial Founder of the Middle Kingdom with his Court is carved 
in ivory relief among Confucian sages on the Kara-mon. To the 
right stands the canopied stage for the Kagura dance of the Shinto 
priestesses ; and an ancient dame, robed in white and scarlet, performs 
a weird and lifeless measure to the tune of tinkling bells and the 
waving of a feather fan. In the intervals of the dances required by 
the visitors, she sits on the red platform mounting guard over the brass 
money-box into which the offerings-of spectators are cast. Business 
is slack on this October morning, and the superannuated priestess 
apparently prolongs her dancing days in vain. White muslin veil and 
thin red skirt flutter pitifully round the shrunken figure, but the appeal 
to Japanese devotion is unheeded, or unfavourably compared with the 
secular charms of maiko and geisha in the floral dances of the capital. 
Shoes are left at the temple steps before we may tread upon the 
soft mats laid over the lacquered floors of the dim sanctuaries, their 
gorgeous colouring and elaborate ornament subdued by the prevailing 
twilight. Golden dragons and rainbow-winged angels, their plumage 
tapering off into the feathery tail of a bird of paradise, disport them- 
selves on a blue ceiling which represents a summer sky. Many- 
hued chrysanthemums wreathe medallions of red eagles and white 
phcenixes, but when Shintoism was established as the State religion, 
Buddhist symbols were removed from Ieyasu’s temple, bells, 
censers, and candelabra being replaced by the round mirror, rice- 
Straw rope, and strips of gold paper hung before the curtained 
shrine of the empty Shinto sanctuary. The temple of Yakushi, 
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Teyasu’s patron saint, remains intact, for even adherents of the 
revived Shintoism shrink from despoiling the shrine of the Shogun’s 
celestial guardian. Shadowy drifts of pink flower-petals, and gilded 
sprays of bamboo, appear as though submerged in the transparent 
depths of azure and vermilion lacquer with their strange suggestions 
of fathomless water. Silver lotus blossom decks the golden altar, 
a bronze stork on a tortoise (the Buddhist emblem of immortality) 
holds a votive candle in his bill, and a brazen censer smokes before 
the gilded Buddha. Passing worshippers strike the bronze bells 
with a deer’s antler, and throw their perforated vim (the tenth of a 
penny) on the white mat of the scarlet platform, the polished surface 
reflecting the golden glory of the dusky shrine. The Buddhist 
devotee shows a more reverential spirit than his Shinto comrade, 
whose devotions consist in clapping the hands to attract the divine 
attention, and a short ejaculation to the Sun Goddess or her sub- 
ordinates, to increase his worldly prosperity or to punish his enemies. 
The recognition of those spiritual forces which build up conduct 
and character exalts Buddhism, though blurred with the mosslike 
accretions of centuries, far beyond the mundane shallowness of 
Shinto belief. Gaily dressed pilgrims from distant provinces roam 
through the courts, gazing in wonder at the black and red temples 
with the colossal 4Vi-0 of menacing aspect who guard the splendours 
within ; the demons which figure largely in Japanese faith being 
impressed into the service of the gods to frighten evil-doers from the 
holy places. The main temples contain State rooms for the use of 
the Shogun, the screens exquisitely painted with storks, peacocks, 
and impressionist landscapes. A private chapel belongs to the 
suite of austerely simple apartments, which include a chamber for the 
offerings to three mysterious local deities, enthroned on the moun- 
tain of Nantaisan to promote the public welfare and the progress of 
Buddhism. Dazzled by the radiance of red and gold, and confused 
by the intricate imagery of Oriental imagination, we pass between 
pairs of leaping lions and twisting dragons into the scarlet cloisters 
within the gilded lattices of the court which surrounds the shrine of 
shrines, that incomparable jewel enclosed in a golden casket and 
typifying the unfading renown of Ieyasu. A sudden transformation 
meets the eye beyond the plain bronze ‘rit, from whence flights of 
moss-grown steps approach the stone platform beneath the bronze 
cone containing the Shogun’s ashes. A low altar bears the inevitable 
stork candlestick, censer, and lotus vase, of colossal size and price- 
less value, forjthe bronze ornaments of Ieyasu’s tomb are fused with 
purest gold. The green twilight of clustering pines, the grey lichen 
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on battlemented walls, and the velvet moss cushioning broken 
balustrade, carpeting mouldering steps, and mantling stone lanterns 
with emerald verdure, suggest the age-long haunt of Tengon, God 
of Dreams, and idealise this solemn resting-place in the green heart 
of Nature’s temple, the shrine not made with hands. Statues, altars, 
and moss-grown tombs lie buried in dense foliage. A rugged path- 
way of grey slabs and boulders winds into the forest depths, the 
broad curb-stones fringed with fern. The handiwork of man in no 
way lessens the loveliness of this green retreat, for Nature clasps all 
in her close embrace, flinging her tangled garlands over terrace, parapet, 
and stair, claiming them for her own. The red Sannomiya temple 
nestling among the trees is sought by mothers whose prayers for their 
children are typified by a multitude of wooden blocks thrown at the 
feet of Jizo, guardian of infants, his beneficent face looming through 
the dark shadows of projecting eaves. A sacred stone, inscribed with 
Chinese characters, beneath the veil of verdure, needs but the touch of 
faith to render it a safeguard from evil fortune, and a weeping girl in 
gay travelling garb of red and violet prostrates herself before it, laying 
her brown hands on the mossy surface. Little scarlet fori# point 
out forgotten shrines among the reddening brambles of the matted 
undergrowth, and a wandering vine wreathes the memorial tablet 
over the grave of Ieyasu’s favourite horse, set free in the mountains 
of Nikko at his master’s death, and roaming for thirty years in the 
sacred forests. Marvel and miracle haunt the precincts of a crystal 
pool, supposed to change its waters into “‘sak¢é” at the bidding of 
the forest gods, and three black spires of cryptomeria encircled by 
the Shinto rope and fringe of rice-straw are dedicated to these 
hamadryads of the East. A peasant woman, carrying a shaven-pated 
baby on her back, mutters a spell, and takes an amulet-box from the 
wide sleeve of her blue “ &¢mono,” as she passes a bronze lantern, 
green with damp and lichen, for the mass of graven metal is credited 
with the power of transforming itself into a demon at nightfall, and 
glaring with fiery eyes on rash intruders. The solitary lantern 
occasionally lighted at dusk explains the mystery, but Japanese 
fancy embroiders the common texture of daily life with myriad 
marvels. Near this haunted spot the Prince Abbots of Nikko are 
laid to rest among the whispering pines which murmur their eternal 
secret round the forest graves. Poetic thought traces an allegorical 
connection between the graduated splendour of the temples and the 
career of the deified Shoguns, a triumphal procession up to the very 
gates of death. Deeper and deeper we plunge into the green gloom; 
a white cascade falls from a temple-crowned cliff, rippling brooks 
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lose themselves in feathery nests of pale-green maidenhair, or vanish 
amid the dark shadows of the pines, but the dreamlike voice of 
flowing water, which fills the woods with drowsy melody, only 
enhances their lulling charm. A battered image of Buddha, with 
a pink bib tied round his neck, sits by the wayside, a little bowl of 
rice, a faded lotus, and a smouldering incense-stick, indicating some 
occult virtue attributed to the crumbling statue. Recumbent figures 
lie in the brake, a weird-looking god peers from the red arch of a 
mouldering shrine, but festoons of wild wistaria climb over him and 
prevent recognition of his personality. A thatched temple on a rock 
contains ex-votos of iron sandals and straw “ waraji,” hung up by 
wrestlers, who frequent this rustic sanctuary to pray for strength of 
limb before engaging in the spring and autumn contests of the 
national sport. The hill above the Daigawa river commands an 
imposing view of the temples, with their curving eaves and steep 
roofs embosomed in the sombre forest. Notwithstanding the sur- 
passing splendour of these mountain shrines they fitly symbolise the 
Nature-worship which strikes the keynote of the Japanese creed. 
The plain white woodwork of the main edifice underlies every grace 
of carving and glory of lacquer. The glossy thatch of cypress-bark, 
and the rude logs of ridge-pole and rafters, derive their barbaric 
simplicity from the sylvan architecture of the aboriginal hut. The 
sacred groves, with their colossal pines and camphor-trees of incal- 
culable antiquity, were originally merely intended for the repair or 
rebuilding of the perishable sanctuaries, continually renewed in a 
humid and variable climate, though their ancient type recalls the 
dateless past of an earlier world. Through a long vista of vanished 
centuries we look back into the dimness of long-past ages and trace 
in the curvilinear contours of these forest temples a shadowy memorial 
of nomadic days, when the horse-hair tents of wandering Tartars 
blackened the green steppes of Central Asia, the mysterious cradle 
of the Japanese race. 


EMILY A. RICHINGS. 
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LIVE SEA-LIGHTS. 


HO that has watched from the deck of a swift steamship, as 
she ploughs a straight furrow through the trackless sea, can 
ever forget the remarkably beautiful displays of phosphorescent glows 
afforded by countless myriads of minute sea-creatures? Every 
revolution of the ponderous propeller churns the surface of old 
ocean into an effulgence that impresses itself indelibly upon the 
memory of the astonished gazer; every sea that is parted by the 
advancing prow of the vessel is tipped, like the sword of Gylippus, 
with fire that burns but does not consume ; and then, at last, moved 
by the mysterious nature of the spectacle, the Jover of Shelley’s verse 
will fully grasp the meaning of the poet’s allusion to this weird 
phenomenon : 
While the surf, like a chaos of stars, like a rout 
Of death-flames, like whirlpools of fire-flowing iron, 
With splendour and terror the black ship environ, 


Or, like sulphur-flakes hurled from a mine of pale fire, 
In fountains spout o’er it. 


Under certain conditions of wind and weather, in tropical regions 
more especially, the sea is a very blaze of phosphorescence by night. 
When the stars are pulsating in the celestial concave, but the moon 
is hidden from view, the lustre of the sea vies with, and occasionally 
puts to shame, the glories of the heavens. Every ripple, however 
tiny it may be, bears a brilliant but unearthly light upon its crest ; 
the horizon cannot be clearly distinguished by reason of the silvery 
sheen of the sea surface ; and the ship’s wake appears to be a broad 
avenue glowing like molten metal. Sitting well aft, the rapt beholder 
may easily read the ordinary print of a newspaper solely by the aid 
of this vivid illumination, which throws the sails and rigging into 
lights and shadows for some distance from the snow-white deck. 
Some have inferred that the abysses of the ocean are rendered 
habitable by the phosphorescent light emitted by the curiously 
specialised fauna, specimens of which are at intervals brought to the 
surface by the deep-sea sounding machines of the world’s surveying 
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ships; although Shakespeare, in an inimitable passage of “ King 
Richard III.,” inclined to the poetical view that the lowest depths 
of the deep sea were strewn with treasures of all kinds, “inestimable 
stones, unvalued jewels,” some of which lay in dead men’s skulls as 
though for lighting purposes. 
And in those holes 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept 
(As ’twere in scorn of eyes) reflecting gems 


That wooed the slimy bottom of the deep, 
And mocked the dead bones which lay scattered by. 


Around the shores of the United Kingdom, during the nights of 
our short summer holiday for example, we may often observe this 
illumination of the sea by the lowliest of all the dwellers in the 
waters of the oceans. In “Westward Ho!” we find Charles 
Kingsley introducing his heroine, perplexed to her very heart’s 
centre, endeavouring to draw away the veil from the future, assisted 
thereto by a wise woman of the neighbourhood who traded on the 
credulity of her gentle clients. Fearful and shuddering, but mindful 
of instructions, the maiden stripped off her clinging garments, 
waded hastily into the water, lest her conscience should become too 
assertive at the final moment, and stood still in sheer amazement. 
“A ring of flame was round her waist; every limb was bathed in a 
lambent light ; all the multitudinous life of the autumn sea, stirred 
by her approach, had flashed suddenly into glow.” 

And around her the lamps of the sea-nymphs, 

Myriad fiery globes, swam heaving and panting, and rainbows, 

Crimson and azure and emerald, were broken in star-showers, lighting 


Far through the wine-dark depths of the crystal, the gardens of Nereus, 
Coral and sea-fan and tangle, the blooms and the palms of the ocean. 


Nor are such dread displays confined to the shores of the United 
Kingdom ; and a legend used by the American Whittier in one of 
his poems may be based upon these tiny sea-lights that are alive. 
Nearly two hundred and fifty years ago, the Dutch ship “ Palestine ” 
—if we may believe the folk-lore of America—was set on fire and 
allowed to drift seaward, having on board a young maiden who had 
refused to agree with the nefarious designs of the incendiaries. 
Every anniversary of this dire event the “ Palestine” appears on the 
American coast, not far from New York, with her hull fiercely 
burning. 
The wise Sound skippers, though skies be fine, 


Reef the sails when they see the sign 
Of the blazing wreck of the ‘‘ Palestine.” 
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An expectant person, gifted with a perfervid imagination and 
believing in the legend, might easily feel convinced that some 
struggling ship, on the boundary line of sea and sky, environed by 
countless phosphorescent gleams, was the wraith of the ill-fated 
** Palestine.” 

A monopoly of descriptive narrative, however, does not pertain 
to poets. The late Charles Reade once refers to the sea surface as 
“a million dimples of liquid, lucid gold,” which is not at all bad for 
cold prose ; and, on a stormier occasion, he gave a word-painting of 
this phenomenon of nature when “the overwhelming sea ran in dark 
watery mountains crested with devilish fire.” England’s sailor-poet, 
William Falconer, told of how in a gale 


High o’er the poop the audacious seas aspire, 
Uprolled in hills of fluctuating fire. 


The late Mrs. Brassey, in her interesting “Log of the Sunbeam,” 
describes a most beautiful example of a phosphorescent sea which 
she observed when off Lisbon in that famous yacht which circum- 
navigated the globe under the command of the owner, Mr., now 
Lord, Brassey. The night was stormy, and the sea all around 
looked like molten gold, lit to such a depth that thousands of fish 
could be distinctly discerned darting away like comets on every 
hand. The illustrious Darwin, in that interesting “Journal” in 
which he set forth the circumstances connected with his voyages on 
the “ Adventure” and the “‘ Beagle,” has left to posterity a delightful 
description of an experience in tropical waters when “the sea 
presented a wonderful and most beautiful spectacle.” Every portion 
of the surface glowed with a pale light, “the vessel drove from her 
bows two billows of liquid phosphorus, and in her wake she was 
followed by a milky train. As far as the eye reached the crest of 
every wave was bright, and the sky above the horizon, from the 
reflected glare of these livid flames, was not so utterly obscure as 
over the rest of the heavens.” Captain S. Samuel, who later made 
the record passage between Sandy Hook and Queenstown with the 
American semi-clipper “ Dreadnought,” has described in his auto- 
biography a most gorgeous phosphorescent display which he had 
the good fortune to witness at Batavia. Boats from the Dutch 
warships, then in port, were engaged in towing Captain Samuel’s 
Sailing-ship clear of the land, and the stout ash oars kept true time 
as a hundred lusty voices kept tune in a rollicking nautical chorus. 
As the blades dipped into the water the boats seemed to be floating 


on liquid silver, and innumerable diamonds appeared to drop from 
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them each time they were raised in order to take the next stroke. 
As though to enhance the enchantment of the scene, the sharks 
which infest Batavia Bay shot hither and thither, leaving streaks in 
the water comparable only to flashes of forked lightning traversing 
a galaxy of scintillating stars. Sir Wyville Thomson, when off the 
Cape Verdes in H.M.S. “Challenger,” found it an easy matter to 
read the smallest print in his cabin solely by the phosphorescent 
light afforded without stint by the animalcula drifting past the ship 
on the sea surface. A giant pyrosoma brought up by the deep-sea 
trawl of the “Challenger” was utilised by Professor Moseley as an 
object-lesson. He wrote his name with his finger upon its exposed 
part “as it lay in a tub at night, and the name came out in a few 
seconds in letters of fire.” Four years ago, in this geographical 
position, the ss. “ Moravian,” Captain A. Simpson, found the sea 
red as blood for forty miles while daylight lasted, caused by the 
smallest of animalcula. At night the whole surface of the sea was 
a blaze of phosphorescent light. About the same date, half-way 
between Socotra and Ceylon, the P. & O. palatial liner “China,” 
Captain T. S. Angus, passed through several very remarkable 
phosphorescent patches on the sea surface. As she approached 
each spot it was instantaneously illuminated over an area of many 
square yards, and the lambent light spread with inconceivable 
rapidity. 

Midway between Africa and South America, on the equator, these 
lights that are alive very often make manifest their presence, and 
gladden the hearts of the massed mariners. In order to determine 
the cause of a vivid phosphorescent display, a bucket of water was 
drawn from over the vessel’s side. It was found to contain many 
thousands of bag-like “‘jelly-fish,” each about the size of a man’s 
thumb, and covered with small points, from the end of each of 
which the light seemed to proceed. On another occasion, the light- 
giving animalcula were shaped somewhat like a strawberry, having 
a bright blue light at every grain. Some were similar to a transparent 
piece of jelly, lightly tinted a very delicate pink, and darker spots 
strewn thereon. Eight tentacles, each two feet long, of reddish- 
brown colour, hung downwards from the edge of the strawberry- 
shaped sea-creature; and the head of it appeared to be full of 
infinitely small sparks coalescing into a blaze of light. One was 
accidentally dropped on deck, and the whole head forthwith became 
one mass of lovely silver luminosity. Death immediately robbed 
the animalcula of their weird charm, a fact that does not agree with 
some modern views as to the cause of phosphorescent light as 
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witnessed at sea. It is alleged that this beautiful phenomenon is 
merely a phase of disease ; or, as it were, a kind of swan-song in 
light andcolour. A “pathogenic and luminiferous bacterium” does 
to death the marine animalcula concerned ; and, while the latter are 
shaking off this mortal coil, and for some time afterwards, they give 
off that brilliant phosphorescent light which is so entertaining to 
passengers and to the hardy toilers of the deep sea. 

Less frequent, and perhaps less attractive, but certainly more un- 
canny, is the so-called ‘‘ white-water” met with in various parts of the 
world, although more especially noticeable in the Arabian Sea. 
Suddenly, as though the wonders of the “ Arabian Nights” were to be 
demonstrated as true, the good ship seems to be gliding over a white 
cloud and the stillness approximates to that of death. The surface 
of the surrounding medium that bathes the vessel’s graceful hull is 
like milk, and dazzles the unshaded eye as it were a sea of quick- 
silver. Captain Kingman, of the American ship “ Shooting Star,” has 
left a vivid word-picture of the fairy-like environment of his vessel 
while sailing a distance of twenty-five miles. Scarcely a cloud was 
visible, stars of the first magnitude twinkled timorously in the sky, 
and the milky way overhead was almost eclipsed by that through 
which she travelled so silently. “The scene was one of awful 
grandeur ; the sea. having turned to phosphorus, the heavens being 
hung in blackness, and the stars going out, seemed to indicate that 
all nature was preparing for that last conflagration which we are 
taught to believe is to annihilate the material world.” During this 
display the ‘ Shooting Star” was about two hundred miles south-west 
of Batavia. A similar illumination was witnessed by all on board 
the H.E.I.- Company’s sloop-of-war “Clive,” on the way from 
Bombay to the Persian Gulf. Sailing ten miles an hour before a 
strong south-west monsoon, the ship was suddenly surrounded, one 
night, by water white as milk or the driven snow. The sea, hitherto 
high and unruly, became instantaneously smooth, although the wind- 
force remained as before theevent. This milk-white water “* seemed 
to have no termination until it reached an altitude of 70° or 80°, 
where it subsided in a strongly marked ecliptic, above which the 
heavens presented a beautiful and bright bluish cast, not dissimilar 
to polished steel. No line of horizon was visible ; the dead-white 
colour of the water close to the ship, as it increased in distance from 
her, very gradually brightened, until, where I supposed the horizon 
to be, it assumed a silvery aspect, which increased as it ascended, 
became brilliant and dazzling towards the zenith, obscuring the stars 
and cleuds, which had before this visitation been distinctly visible.” 
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Living lights were not observable either in the surrounding ocean or 
in the water disturbed by the ship herself; but water drawn from 
alongside in a bucket contained animalcula and a gelatinous 
substance of a purple colour. The “ Clive” sailed fifteen miles 
without changing the appearance of either sea or sky, when, in the 
twinkle of an eye, the extraordinary natural phenomenon vanished 
as utterly as though it had never been, and the sea became as 
turbulent as just prior to entering the zone of white-water. Lieu- 
tenant Dawson’s description, above quoted, leaves little to desire, 
In November 1880 the steamship “ Lamperts,” bound from Aden 
to the Persian Gulf, passed through white-water on several successive 
nights ; and doubtless it was also present on the intervening days, but 
invisible. This curious phenomenon was noticed a long distance 
ahead, seeming like the ice-blink of the polar regions ; it lit up the 
horizon to an altitude of 4°, and was not phosphorescent. She 
steamed fifty miles through one patch without a break, and, on 
leaving it, the “ blink” showed just as plainly astern as it previously 
did ahead. Between Aden and Bombay the old-time sailing-ship 
* Maria Soames” enjoyed a similar experience. She suddenly ran 
into a milk-white sea which seemed as though oil had been poured 
upon it ; and the water was found to contain myriads of living sea- 
creatures, each about one-tenth of an inch in length, and looking like 
pieces of horsehair. More recently, the steamship “ Gordon Castle” 
had a sea so white that she appeared to be steaming over a vast icy 
plain. Such milk-white water is often found to be merely on the 
surface, inasmuch as a bucket let fall thereon makes a dark place. 
In November 1885, at the entrance of the Persian Gulf, H.M.S. 
“ Reindeer ” observed a very strange sight. Flashes of lurid light 
travelled in wondrous waves with great rapidity over the surface and 
disappeared in quick succession. 

Ships in other oceans have also observed this white-water. Inthe 
South Indian Ocean, between the Cocos Islands and Chagos Archi- 
pelago, in October 1876, the ship “‘Thessalus” found the water 
assume “a peculiar appearance, looking like chalk and water, and 
getting whiter, till a few minutes before midnight the sea as far as the 
eye could reach was almost as white as milk . . . Altogether the scene 
presented a wild, weird, and rather ‘Ancient Marinerish’ appear- 
ance.” In the South Pacific, about four hundred miles north of the 
island of Juan Fernandez, sacred to the memory of Robinson Crusoe, 
the sailing-ship “Lynton,” last June, passed “through a mass of 
phosphorescent water, known as ‘ white-water,’ the sea being as if on 
fire, and all the deck-work lit up as with some ghostly light, from 
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which no shadow was given. On pouring the water back into the 
sea from the draw-bucket, it resembled pouring on molten lead, or 
stirring a caldron. The wake of the ship, stretching right astern 
to the limit of the horizon, was of a greenish luminous colour, the 
whole sea presenting a most awe-inspiring spectacle.” 

As the steamship “ Kilwa,” Captain Whitehead, was leaving the 
Persian Gulf, at 8 o’clock on the night of April 4, 1901, the officer 
of the watch called the commander’s attention to a peculiar appear- 
ance of the sea-surface. Great waves of vapour seemed to rush past 
the steamer at the almost incredible rate of sixty miles a minute ! 
There was not any phosphorescence, except at the instant that each 
wave passed the bridge ; and then the water seemed covered with 
star-like specks as though a handful of pebbles had been thrown into 
quiescent phosphorus. The vapour-like waves were comparable to 
a field of gold-ripe corn over which a strong breeze was passing, 
depressing the ears in long waves and thus causing light and dark 
lines. The sky was cloudless, and the distant high land clearly 
defined. 


Each puny wave in diamonds rolled 
O’er the calm deep, where hues of gold 


held spell-bound the cosmopolitan crew. Ina few minutes the waves: 
changed their direction ; and, instead of coming from the south-east, 
towards which point of the compass she was steaming, now came 
from the south, and quickly from the south-west. It was then 
noticed that the centre of the disturbance was close to the ship, as 
there appeared to be a circular dark patch whence the waves were 
darting in every direction. This display lasted fifteen minutes, and 
gradually died out. A somewhat similar experience was recorded by 
Captain Pearson, of the steamer “ Strathleven,” in 1881. Justat the 
entrance to Aden Bay a species of luminous vapour was observed 
gyrating on the sea-surface; the zone being about three hundred 
yards broad, and connected with extremely luminous water to the 
eastward. Last September, somewhat to the eastward of the above 
position, the P. & O. steamship ‘“ Australia,” Captain Cole, found 
the sea-surface covered with a luminous haze, apparently due to 
phosphorescence. 

Both the brilliant blaze, and the “ white-water,” so often fallen in 
with by ships at sea, appear to be due to phosphorescence. In the 
one case the result is as though myriads of fire-flies or glow-worms 
were resting on old ocean’s surface ; and, in the other case, the 
result is as though a huge mass of phosphorus were excited by fric- 
tion in the dark. The phenomenon, in either case, is a most attract 
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tive feature of marine life with respect to the drifting organisms of 
the upper layers of the sea, or plankton, as they are collectively termed. 
Infusoria, crustacea, medusz, molluscs, echinoderms, polypes, tuni- 
cates, rhizopods, and similar low forms of marine life, are admittedly 
phosphorescent ; but the chief cause of the phosphorescent displays 
observed at sea is probably traceable to a minute organism known 
as the noctiluca miliaris. Many sea-water bacteria are also alleged 
to be luminous under certain conditions. Numefous instances might 
be added with respect to both the kinds of phosphorescent seas— 
the sparkling and the milk-white—but sufficient has been written to 
indicate the curious appearances of the sea-surface at times and also 
some of the causes thereof in so far as they are given by men of 
science who have made a serious study of this singularly interesting 
luminous display afforded by organisms dwelling on the sea-surface. 


W. ALLINGHAM. 
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THE ANCIENT MERCANTILE 
HOUSES OF LONDON. 


ANY of the old mercantile firms of London are probably of a 

much higher antiquity than they care, through the absence 

of documentary evidence, to claim. The necessity for destroying 
an accumulation of books that must have been regarded in the light 
only of so much useless lumber, and the loss of others in the devastat- 
ing Fire of 1666, robbed many of them of such evidence, as to their 
earlier existence, as their ledgers would otherwise afford. For book- 
keeping, even by double entry, had, long before the Great Fire, become 
a systematised art. An old treatise, first published in 1543 by a 
schoolmaster, Hugh Oldcastle, and republished in 1588, entitled “A 
Briefe Instruction—to keep bookes of Accompts,” etc., is prefaced 
by an epistle to the reader by the author, who says: “ And know ye 
for certaine . . . Iam the reneuer and reviver of an auncient old 
copie, printed here in London the 14 of August, 1543, . . . by one 
Hugh Oldcastle.”! Beckmann believed that this work contained the 
true principles of book-keeping by double entry, which, however, as 
late as 1569, was undoubtedly new in England, though it had long 
been practised in other countries.? As the following notes relate 
principally to the old druggists, chemists, and medicine dealers of 
London, I may here allude to an Act of 34 & 35 King Henry VIII, 
by which it was “ ordained, established, and enacted by the authority 
of this present parliament, that at all time from henceforth it shall be 
lawful to every person being the King’s subject, having knowledge 
and experience of the nature of herbs, roots, and waters, to practise, 
use, and minister such herbs, etc., for divers specified wounds and 
maladies, everywhere within the King’s dominions, without suit, vexa- 
tion, trouble, penalty, the foresaid statute” (3 Hen. VIII. c. 11, 
giving a monopoly to the surgeons and physicians) “or any other 
to the contrary heretofore made in any wise notwithstanding.” This 

1 Ames’s Zypfog. Antiquities, 1786, vol. ii. p. 1227. 
% Anderson’s Hist. of Commerce, vol. i. p. 409. 
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Act, no doubt, vastly improved the commercial status, not only of 
the apothecaries who kept shops for the sale of drugs, but also of 
the vendors of so-called “quack” medicines, many of which were 
evidently not what is now understood by “ quack ” medicines, or they 
would not have survived, as they do, to the present day. But the 
large firms who own them do not advertise, and consequently they 
are not as well known as formerly. Such, for instance, is that truly 
wonderful survival, “ Daffy’s Elixir,” “‘Bateman’s Pectoral Drops,” 
and others. But with regard to the antiquity of the firms who are 
vendors of these old nostrums, and of London pharmacies generally, 
it is claimed for that of Messrs. Beedzler & Co., operative chemists at 
the “Golden Key” in Norton Folgate, Bishopsgate Without, that 
theirs, dating from 1700, is the oldest in their particulartrade. This 
however, can hardly, ad unguem, be said to be the case, even though 
the comparison be confined to retail businesses, for Messrs. Corbyn’s 
old stone sign of the “ Bell and Dragon,” found on their late premises 
in the Poultry nearly forty years ago, when they succeeded Edward 
Winstanley & Sons, certainly dates from not later than the seven- 
teenth century, and is consequently well calculated to dispute for its 
owners any such claim to precedence.' For it must be remembered 
that these carved stone signs, several of which bear a date immediately 
subsequent to that of the Great Fire, were put up in place of the more 
destructible ones consumed then, rendering it certain that their 
owners existed in business for some length of time, however indefinite, 
anterior to that event. 

The merits of this claim to precedence may, I think, be equally 
apportioned—as there can at present be no absolute certainty in the 
matter—between Messrs. Corbyn ; Messrs. Horner, of Mitre Square, 
Aldgate, the wholesale druggists ; and Messrs. Sutton, Patent Medicine 
Warehousemen, of 76 Chiswell Street. Horners state that they existed 
in Bucklersbury at a time prior to the Great Fire in 1666, where it is 
perhaps not too much to say, therefore, that they catered for the 
“lisping hawthorn buds, that come like women in men’s apparel, 
and smell like Bucklersbury in simple-time.”? It would be of much 
interest if they could discover their original trade-sign. This is quite 
possible, as they claim that their books date back to before the year 
1700, fifty years or more before the system of trade signs was super- 
seded by that of house-numbering. That it was familiar to the eye 
of Shakespeare is by no means improbable, for, by his allusion to the 
street, he must have known Bucklersbury well, the better since two 


1 See Notes and Queries, 9th S., iv. 383. 
2 Merry Wives, Act III. se. iii. 
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of his connections, John Sadler and Richard Quyney, were grocers 
and druggists at the Red Lion in Bucklersbury.! It may 
not be amiss to mention here other Bucklersbury trade signs 
that have come within one’s ken. “Toy shops” were popular 
repositories for the sale of nostrums in the eighteenth century. So 
the “Griffin” was, as early as 1709, the sign of a Mr. Lawrence, 
toyman, at the Poultry corner of Bucklersbury, who sold “ A Perfect 
Cure for the Asthma by an Elixir (a pleasant and innocent 
Medicine),” etc., but he is so vague in his description of it that it 
would have been better, perhaps, if Queen Anne’s subjects had let it 
alone.? It turns up again, however, at the “Griffin,” next door to 
the “ Bolt and Tun,” in Fleet Street, in 1728, as “The Incompar- 
able Chymical Drops for Asthmas and Consumptions.”* In 1721-22 
a Mr. Lockton seems to have succeeded Lawrence, and sold a 
much-advertised ‘‘ Chymical Liquor for the Hair.”* In 1729 a Mr. 
Sandwell succeeded Lockton, his brother-in-law, and still continued 
to “puff” the “True Original Chymical Liquor for the Hair.” 5 
Sandwell now advertises “The Great Restorative in all Hysterick 
Diseases, whether Hypochondriac Melancholy in Men or Vapours in 
Women,” etc. The sale of tobacco was carried on in Bucklersbury 
at a time when it was regarded in the light of a somewhat scarce 
drug, and its purchase was commensurately expensive, and the cir- 
cumstance is alluded to in Ben Jonson’s “ Bartholomew Fair.”7_ “I 
thought he would have run mad o’ the Black Boy in Bucklersbury, 
that takes the scurvy, roguy tobacco there.” 

The stone sign of the “ Three Kings,” now preserved in the 
City Museum, is from Bucklersbury, and was perhaps put up by 
an apothecary in allusion to the precious offerings of frankincense 
and myrrh which the three Magi, or Kings, as they were called, pre- 
sented in homage to the infant Saviour, and also in allusion to the 
aromatic herbs, for the sale of which Bucklersbury was famous. This 
stone relief was in position over the front-floor window of No. 7.* 
A few years ago there was not one druggist left in Bucklersbury, 
upon part of which Queen Victoria Street was laid out, but since 
then Mr. Waring, chemist, has established himself there as a 


? See Transactions of the Middx. Arch. Society, vol. iii. p. §78. 

2 Tatler, Dec. 22, 1709. 5 Craftsman, Aug. 4, 1728. 

* Weekly Journal, Sept. 23, 1721, and the London Journal, July 7, 1722. 

* Fog’s Weekly Journ. Oct. 25, 1729. 

® Craftsman, Dec. 27, 1729. * Act I. sc. i. 

® An illustration of this stone carving may be seen in the fifth volume of the 
Publications of the Antiquarian Etching Club (plate xxiv.). 
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successor to Corbyn’s business in the Poultry. Previously to the 
purchase of Burkitt & Winstanley’s by Corbyn & Co., in 1865, the 
former business can be traced back to the other side of the Great Fire 
in 1666, an event with which their interesting stone sign is undoubtedly 
identified. | Horners were the last of the old druggists to withdraw 
from Bucklersbury, in 1878. Of this street Stow says that, in his 
time, “the whole of it, on both sides throughout, is possessed of 
grocers and apothecaries.” Later, according to R. B. in Strype’s 
‘* Stow,” it was inhabited “ especially by Drugsters and Furriers.” Mr. 
John Horner became a member of the firm about the year 1750, 
and since his death the business has been continued by three suc- 
cessive generations of the family, bringing it down to the present 
time. Mr. Edward Horner was one of the original founders of the 
Pharmaceutical Society. 

With regard to Beedzler’s, it is claimed as a tradition of the 
business that, during the plague of London.in 1665, a free medicine 
stall was opened in the Spital Market, and the drugs were supplied 
by the “ Golden Key” druggist or apothecary of that day. But it 
may with certainty be said that Beedzler’s was established in 1700. 
The name of Mr. Fouch, who succeeded the reputed founder of the 
firm, one Gilchrist, an herbalist, is among the list of benefactors to 
the Norton Folgate Girls’ Charity School, instituted in 1703, as is 
that of Mrs. Fouch also. Mr. Fouch was succeeded by Messrs. 
French, who are also stated to have contributed largely to the sup- 
port of the school, one of the first charity schools established in 
London, very few of which existed prior to 1700.1! The “Golden 
Key” is said to have been mentioned by both Dickens and 
Thackeray, but in what circumstances I have been unable to 
ascertain. 

Messrs. Peter Jones, Son & Mundy, at the sign of the “ Golden 
Eagle,” No. 11 Norton Folgate, were established in the year 1750. 
Their names also occur in the list of benefactors to the Charity 
School alluded to. 

The oldest druggists in London, as regards continuity under one 
roof, are undoubtedly Messrs. Hooper & Co., of 24 Russell Street, 
Covent Garden. The business, whose present representative is 
Mr. William Warren, was established in 1732, and has thus been 
continuously carried on beneath the same roof for a hundred and 
seventy years. The famous Dr. James used to obtain his antimonial 
powder through a Mr. Jones, a predecessor of the Hoopers in pro- 


1 See The Parish Clerks’ Survey of London, 1732, and Ellis’s Hist. and 
Antiq. of Shoreditch and the Liberty of Norton Folgate. 
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prietorship, and used to take his “pipe and glass” in the little 
Russell Street parlour. The great anatomist and surgeon, Dr. John 
Hunter, who “influenced the practice of medicine more than any 
man of his generation,” was a customer from 1776 to 1790. An 
interesting account has been written by Mr. Warren himself, which 
sets forth the history of the house.! 

Messrs. Gorton & Sons, at the “ Golden Sun,” No. 146 White- 
chapel High Street, is another eighteenth-century druggist’s, established 
in 1796 by Michael Colesworthy, who was succeeded by Samuel 


- Cheshire, and is associated with memories of one of the most extra- 


ordinary men of his time, the celebrated Quaker physician, Dr. John 
Lettsom, whose chief title to remembrance is perhaps his having 
been the original proprietor of that beneficent institution, the Sea- 
bathing Infirmary at Margate, so much benefited in later years by 
the philanthropy of Dr. Erasmus Wilson. The institution dates from 
1792 or thereabouts. The present proprietor of the Golden Sun, 
Mr. Gorton, removed two doors west, to the present site, when the 
railway station was built on that of the old house, then No. 144; 
and Dr. Lettsom’s pills as sold here were originally prepared from a 
private prescription of the doctor, who as a physician sometimes 
realised as much as £12,000 a year. By his liberality and philanthropy 
he earned the title of “‘ Amicus Humani Generis.” A list of his works 
will be found in the “ Dictionary of National Biography.” Dr. Lettsom’s 
prescriptions were always signed “I. Lettsom,” a habit which called 
forth an epigram which is said to have been displayed over his door 
when a country doctor. The sentiment of the fourth line is, however, 
not, I think, sufficiently humane to have come from him, and I am 
not speaking without my book in saying that the version in “Old 
and New London” is not the correct one ; it is there given as follows : 


When any patients call in haste, 
I physics, bleeds, and sweats ’em. 
If after that they choose to die, 
Why, what cares I? 
I lets ’em. 


But the late Mr. H. S. Cuming told me that his father was told 
by Dr. Lettsom himself that the lines really were : 


If any folk applies to I, 
I blisters, bleeds, and sweats ’em. 
If after that they please to die, 
Well, then I lets ’em. 





1 In the Chemist and Druggist for January 31, 1903. 
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The version given by Mr. Gorton, the present proprietor of the 
“Golden Sun,” is : 


I, John Lettsom, 

Blisters, bleeds, and sweats ’em. 
If after that they please to die, 

I, John, lets ’em. 


The sign of the “ Golden Sun,” between the two first-floor windows 
of 146 Whitechapel High Street, is doubtless intended to represent 
the head, surrounded by beams of light, of Apollo, the God of Healing, 
as it appears in the arms of the Apothecaries’ Company. 

At his hospitable house at the top of Grove Hill, Camberwell, 
“laid out in the virtuoso style,” Dr. Lettsom entertained some of the 
most eminent “iferati of the day, among whom was probably Sir 
Walter Scott, who inscribed one of his lesser poems to his hospitable 
friend, while Boswell was also a frequent visitor, he having, in 
an ode to Charles Dilly, celebrated at once the beauties of the 
physician’s country seat and its owner’s humane disposition. “The 
house, which was subsequently occupied by Mr. Charles Baldwin, of 
the ‘Standard’ newspaper, commanded in front a view of London 
and Westminster, with the adjacent hills in Middlesex, and, behind, a 
prospect bounded only by the horizon of the rich region of Surrey 
and Kent, the thickly navigated Thames. . . . The doctor’s cabinet of 
curiosities and his pleasure-grounds, laid out in a very original style, 
were liberally left open to the inspection and entertainment of visitors, 
- permission to view, on proper application, never being refused any 
respectable stranger.” + 

But far older than the “ Golden Sun,” which was established in 
1796, is the sign of the “ Phoenix,” which distinguished (until lately 
pulled down) an admirable example of domestic architecture, No. 31 
Southampton Street, Strand. Ambrose Godfrey Hanckivitz, who 
established himself here at the end of the seventeenth century, was a 
German who dropped his surname on coming to London. The 
Hon. Robert Boyle, as well as the German alchymist Brandt, is 
considered one of the discoverers of phosphorus. He communicated 
the secret to the Royal Society of London in 1680, and the pro- 
cess to Godfrey, who for many years supplied Europe with phos- 
phorus.? Godfrey mentions with gratitude his indebtedness to Boyle 
(in whose laboratory he was employed as an operator) for the 
first hints of ‘‘ better perfecting that wonderful preparation, the phos- 
phorus glacialis.” Ambrose and John, his sons, carried on their 


' The Epicure’s Almanack, 1815, p. 246. 2 The Mirror, Mar. 26, 1825. 
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father’s laboratory, but were declared bankrupts in 1746.' The 
business, however, did not suffer in point of continuity ; and I was 
credibly informed some years ago by Mr. William Dart, the prede- 
cessor of the present Mr. Ernest Hume in its ownership, that the 
lucifer match was first made, so far as London is concerned, on 
his and Ambrose Godfrey’s premises. The first English friction 
matches without phosphorus—“ Congreves,” as they were called, 
after Sir W. Congreve, Bart., the inventor of the Congreve life rocket 
—were invented by John Walker, of Stockton-on-Tees, in April 1827.? 
Faraday seems to have brought these friction matches into use. 
The credit of the invention of the present lucifer match rests 
apparently with Mr., later Sir, Isaac Holden. He narrates how he 
had to rise at four in the morning to pursue his studies in chemistry, 
and experienced the gravest inconvenience from his tedious efforts to 
obtain a light from flint and steel. He says : “Of course I knew, as 
other chemists did, the explosive material that was necessary in order 
to produce instantaneous light ; but it was very difficult to obtain a 
light on wood by that explosive material, and the idea occurred to 
me to put under the explosive mixture sulphur. I did that, and 
published it in my next lecture, and showed it. There was a young 
man in the room, whose father was a chemist in London, and 
he immediately wrote to his father of it, and shortly afterwards 
lucifer matches were introduced to the world.” It would be a 
matter of interest to know whether this young man came from 
what was formerly Godfrey & Cooke’s place in Southampton Street. 
Godfrey advertised the sale of Dr. Barker’s Drops for Paralytick, 
Nervous, and Rheumatick Disorders and for Jaundice. . . prepared 
as communicated by Henry Rowe, Esq., of Bloomsbury Square, a 
near relation of the late Doctor.* In the same journal, however, 
imposition is hinted at in another advertisement by a Mrs. Chapman, 
the doctor’s executrix, who claims that it was to her alone that the 
doctor left the original receipt, she having prepared this particular 
medicine for many years by the doctor’s directions in his lifetime.* 
Godfrey’s name occurs in the following paragraph : 

“A Patent hath lately passed the Great Seal, whereby his 
Majesty hath been pleased to grant unto Mr. Ambrose Godfrey, a 
chymist in Covent Garden, the sole privilege of making and vend- 
ing his new invented machines for extinguishing fires in houses 
and ships, etc., for the space of fourteen years.” ® 

Gentleman's Mag. xvi. 45, 108. See also the Dict. of Nat. Biog. 

? The Dict. of Applied Chemistry, by Dr. T. E. Thorpe, 1891. 


* The Daily Advertiser, Oct. 1, 1741. § Tbid. 
5 Weekly Journ. Dec. 7, 1723. 
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The firm of Bainbridge & Pound, at the sign of the “Golden 
Cross,” 60 Leather Lane, Holborn, was founded in 1704. The 
old sign distinguishes a spacious if sombre double-fronted shop in 
the heart of Dickens-land. 

Messrs. John Bell & Co., pharmaceutical chemists, at No. 225 
Oxford Street and Hills Place, were first established in the year 1798 
by John Bell, a Quaker, whose interesting life-story has been re- 
printed in pamphlet form.! In the counting-house is an etching of 
the Oxford Street laboratory by Mr. R. W. Macbeth, who has lately 
been elected to membership of the Royal Academy. By its side is 
another engraving of the laboratory as it was originally, after the 
painting by W. Hunt, R.A.— Billy Hunt,” as he was familiarly 
known. This is of a date somewhere between 1850 and 1859. 

The old trade-mark of Messrs. Allen & Hanburys, a plough 
accompanied by the date 1715, the year in which the firm is said to 
have been first established, must be familiar to many who have had 
occasion to invoke the aid of medicine. It was, no doubt, suggested 
as a trade mark by their long connection with Plough Court, 
Lombard Street, where Timothy and Silvanus Bevan, the founders of 
the firm, were in partnership, although the latter was previously in 
business in Queen Street, Cheapside. The history of the firm 
affords much that is of interest in the records of pharmacy and 
philanthropy. The “ Life of William Allen, with Selections of his 
Correspondence,” published in three volumes by Charles Gilpin in 
1846, is based upon his Diary, begun in 1788.2 In his chemical 
investigation, William Allen, who, like Corbyn, Bell, and many 
others connected with the healing art in the eighteenth century, was a 
Quaker, demonstrated that the diamond was of pure carbon, and in 
conjunction with Mr. Pepys proved the proportion of carbon in 
carbonic acid. He was the first President of the Pharmaceutical 
Society, and remained so until his death in 1843. A portrait of him 
painted by H. Perronet Briggs, R.A., is the property of the Society. 
Interesting accounts of the firm and of its individual members since 
its inception will be found in the “ Chemist and Druggist.” 3 

Messrs. Savory & Moore were first established about the year 
1780 by an apothecary named Paytherus, at their original pharmacy 
in New Bond Street. Paytherus was afterwards joined by Thomas 
Field Savory. On either the death or the retirement of Paytherus 


1 From the Pharmaceutical Journ. vol. viii. no. 12. 

2 See also the Dict. Nat. Biography. 

3 Of July 31, 1886, p. 132, and Jan. 31, 1903, pp. 179-183. Seealsothe Dict. 
Nat. Biography, s.vv. *‘ Hanbury ” and “ Allen.” 
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Mr. T. F. Savory took into partnership an apothecary named Moore, 
whence the familiar style of Savory & Moore. 

An extremely old firm of wholesale druggists is that of Hearon, 
Squire & Francis, now of Southwark Street, ze. since 1890, but 
established in Bishopsgate in 1714. Probably they go back earlier 
than that, for, sixty years before, a Widow Kirk resided in the same 
house for which in 1714, Kirk, apothecary and wholesale druggist, 
paid the tithes. There is, however, no documentary proof that the 
widow was related to the apothecary, and for that reason the firm is 
content to claim a continuous history from 1714. Between 1800 
and 1840 the house was known consecutively as Hearon, Bright 
& Thompson; Bright & Johnson; and Hearon, Bright & 
McCulloch. Mr. Bright was the father of the eminent telegraphist, 
Sir Charles Bright. From the roof of the Southwark premises, 
which is utilised for oil-bleaching, may be had a splendid view of the 
City of London. One of the old leather bottles, called ‘“ duppers,” 
(about five gallons capacity), used for the storing of essential oils 
and also of castor-oil, which was imported from India in the old 
days, is one of the remnants of the past among Messrs. Hearon’s 
curiosities.! 

Closely allied originally to the druggist were the perfumer and 
the snuff-dealer, and their trade cognizance of the “ Civet Cat ” must 
have been well known to the dandies of the Elizabethan and Stuart 
periods, as well as to those of the Augustan age of Queen Anne ; for 
civet is mentioned by Du Bartas, Shakespeare,and Massinger in 
terms of more or less contempt as a foppish conceit : 


The sweat-sweet civet, dearly fetch’d from far 
For courtiers nice, past Indian Tarnassar.? 


Among the changes in Benedick’s appearance Pedro of Arragon 
notices that “ he rubs himself with civet. Can you smell him out 
by that ?” To which Claudio adds, “ That’s as much as to say the 
sweet youth’s in love.” ® 


Lady, I would descend to kiss your hand 
But that ’tis gloved, and civet makes me sick.* 


The sign of the “ Civet Cat ” is said to be common to the whole 
of Europe, the musk obtained from the animal being universally 
used in the composition of perfumes. The principal surviving 
instance of the sign, and theone that is of most interest, in London is 

1 The Chemist and Druggist, Mar. 22, 1890, pp. 399-401. 
? Du Bartas, Divine Weekes (Joshua Sylvester), 6th day, rst week. 
8 Much Ado, Act III. se. ii. 1. 50. *(?) Massinger. 
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a carved representation over the entrance, and a painted one on the 
premises within, of No. 17 Cockspur Street, a very old established 
perfumer’s, Bayley & Co., whose painted sign bears the date 1739 
Their original great painted signboard which hung outside may be 
mentioned here as an instance of the fate which often befell others 
when the use of such signs was authoritatively condemned. It was 
oval shaped, and was first, from 1820 to 1832, used as a table in a 
summer-house at Hampstead, and afterwards for the same purpose 
in the garden of the Rectory house at Nuthurst, near Horsham, 
Sussex, from 1832 to 1840. The ‘Ess. Bouquet,” a perfume which 
was the peculiar favourite of George the Fourth, is still exclu- 
sively prepared by Bayley & Co. For the curious manner in 
which the civet is obtained from the animals, see “ Narrative of 
Travels in Northern Africa, in the years 1818, 1819, and 1820,” by 
Capt. G. F. Lyon, R.N. There was a “ Young Civet Cat,” the sign 
of a snuff dealer in New Round Court, Strand.! Another of the 
“ Civet Cat,” a perfumer’s “ over against Bow Church, Cheapside,” ? 
The “Civet Cat and Rose” was the sign of a Mr. Rothwell, New 
Bond Street, who sold “ English coffee. This invaluable restorative, 

. . which is a balsamic extracted from a variety of the choicest 
aromatic plants and herbs, and also barks, . . . for every species of 
consumptive and nervous complaints, etc. etc.”* The “‘ Civet Cat 
and Rose” was still the sign of a perfumer at 47 New Bond Street 
in 1803.4 The “Civet Cat and Star” was the sign of another 
perfumer, William Mackala, in the Pall Mall;* and Child’s Bank 
stands on the site of a perfumer’s with the sign of the “ Civet Cat.” © 
The only two otherinstances of the sign, besides that of Bayley & Co., 
in London that survive to-day are those of Mr. Charles Morrell, of 
Nos. 60 and 61 Burlington Arcade, and of a public-house at the 
corner of Church Street and High Street, Kensington, which no doubt 
stands on the site of a prosperous perfumer’s of the days when 
Kensington was the fashionable “ Court suburb.” 

Eugene Rimmel, Ltd., now of 76 Cecil Chambers, Strand, are 
probably the oldest perfumers in London ; for the spot whence they 
lately removed, namely, the east or City corner of Beaufort Buildings, 
in the Strand, was occupied at least as early as 1709 by Charles 
Lillie, the celebrated snuff-seller and perfumer of the “Spectators”? 

1 The Daily Advertiser, Mar. 20, 1742. 2 Ibid. 

* The Universal Mag., circa April, 1778. 
* The Banks Collection of Shop-tills, portf. v., andthe Daily Advert. Mar. 3, 


1742. 
5 Weekly Journ. Sept. 23, 1721. ° Notes and Queries, Jan. 1896. 
7 Nos. 16 and 358, ed. Henry Morley, vol. i. p. 593. 
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and “ Tatlers.”' In “ Tatler” 92 he says, “I am a perfumer, at the 
corner of Beaufort Buildings, in the Strand.” Two volumes of original 
letters sent to the “Tatler” and “Spectator,” and not inserted, 
were published by Charles Lillie in 1725. In the “ Daily Advertiser” 
of Feb. 4, 1742, Lillie advertises 


“ Persian Soap, in Pots and Boxes, 


For lathering the head and face with a brush instead of the hand, 
by which the dabbling about the face with the hand of a servant, etc., 
is avoided. 

“This soap makes a strong, smooth, and creamy lather, has an 
agreeable smell, but not perfum’d, and is entirely freed from those 
sharp and poignant salts which in other soap cause a fretting and 
smart after being shav'd. 

“To be sold only by Charles Lillie, Perfumer, at the corner of 
Beaufort Buildings, in the Strand. 

“Note, True Naples Soap, also the finest double Lavender Water, 
true French, Hungary, and Montpelier, the King’s Honey-water, made 
to the highest perfection, andall sorts of snuff and perfumes, wholesale 
and retail.” 


Nearly opposite, “at the corner of Burleigh Street, next Exeter 
Exchange,” Lillie must have had a rival in a Mr. Parry, Perfumer, who 
there sold 

“ . , . An oil drawn from Mustard Seed (chiefly) and other vege- 
tables. It is pectoral, stomatick, and nephretick, provokes an 
appetite and urine: it heals all internal impostumes, is good against 
shortness of breath, opens obstructions of the lungs, cures coughs 
and asthmas, expels wind powerfully, and infallibly takes away 
stitches in the breast : it is good in all cold distempers of the nerves, 
as palsies, &c., and eases pains of the gout. Externally us’d, it helps 
cold swellings, clears the skin from scabs, scurf, and freckles, and 
restores the complexion after the small-pox. Note, it is much more 
effectual in pleurisies than linseed oil, two ounces being the largest 
dose ; besides, it is of a pleasant and agreeable taste. Price sixpence 
an ounce.” ? 

Among the many remarkable circumstances connected with the 
firm of Newbery & Sons, patent-medicine dealers, in Charterhouse 
Square, is that of the present proprietors being the lineal descendants 
through four generations of the famous John Newbery, who published 
Goldsmith’s “ Vicar of Wakefield” upon the poet’s introduction to 


1 Nos. 92, 94, IOI, 103, and 259. 
2 The Weekly Packet, May 17 and Nov, 22, 1718. 
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the publisher by Johnson, an historic incident in the annals of litera- 
ture depicted on the stationery used on the premises. John Newbery 
was the publisher, too, of those children’s books which are now worth 
their weight in gold ; and perhaps it will be of interest to give here an 
advertisement relating to them: 


“This day was published, 
Price only Sixpence, neatly bound and gilt 
(Being the largest as well as most entertaining Book for Children ever 
yet published at the price). 

“ A pretty book of pictures throughout, with an easy and pleasant 
description of each in verse and prose, for little masters and misses ; 
or, ‘Tommy Trip’s History of Beasts and Birds,’ to which is added 
the history of little Tom Trip himself, of his dog Jouler, and of Wog- 
log the great giant ; and other puerile amusements. 

“ Printed for J. Newbery, in S. Paul’s Churchyard, opposite the 
north door ; J. Hodges on London Bridge ; and B. Collins in Salis- 
bury.” 


It was at his “ medicinal warehouse,” at the north-east corner of 
Ludgate Hill, at the sign of the “ Bible and Sun,” that he sold patent 
medicines, like Greenough’s Tinctures, and Dr. James’s Powder, 
sadly associated with the death of Goldsmith. Thomas Greenough 
was a chemist and druggist at No. 10 Ludgate Hill, who was suc- 
ceeded by Robert Hayward ; but this business appears to be extinct. 
A document in the possession of Messrs. Newbery is the agreement 
between John Newbery, great-grandfather of the present partners, and 
Robert Raikes of Gloucester (of Sunday-school fame), disclosing 
the secret of making Bateman’s Pectoral Drops, a famous medicine 
still ‘on the market,” of which the father of Robert Raikes was 
patentee. Newbery, in his publishing capacity, gave to the world 
“ The British Herbal,” by Sir John Hill, who also wrote a few farces 
and was a vendor of “ quack” medicines. One of the former being 
rejected by Garrick, they quarrelled, the latter characterising Hill in 
a caustic epigram : 

For physic and farces his rival there scarce is ; 
His farces are physic, his physic a farce is. 


There is a pompously designed shop-bill of John Newbery, with 
a representation of the Good Samaritan, in the “ Banks Collection of 
Shop-bills” (fol. 6), relating to the vending by this famous publisher 
of his patent medicines. I believe Mr. Welch, of the publishing firm 


1 The Whitehall Evening Post, May 8, 1756. 
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of Griffith & Farran, has issued a drochure relating to the history 
of Newbery’s in its publishing capacity. The firm dates from 1746. 
The oldest existing firm of patent medicine dealers is, however, 
undoubtedly that of William Sutton & Co., not originally Dicey & 
Benyon, as stated, for J. Cluer was before them, in 1722, and before 
Cluer there were others, as the existence of their sign, dated 16609, 
probably testifies. After Dicey & Benyon it was Dicey & Sutton, 
now Wiliiam Sutton & Co., of 76 Chiswell Street, but formerly, for 
at least two hundred years, at No. 1o Bow Churchyard. Their stone 
sign of the “ Golden Ball” (not the “Golden Pill,” as it is sometimes 
described), which alone is enough to mark their antiquity, was placed 
among the collection in the City Museum when their premises were 
destroyed for the rebuilding of warehouses of another character. 
The King’s Arms and Boar’s Head, depicted on their stationery, are 
but a modern imaginative combination, and it is unaccountable that 
they should be so indifferent to the fact that their stone sign of 
the “Golden Ball,” one which was commonly put up by the early 
medicine vendors, as well as by other branches of trade, actually 
bears the incised date 1669. The boar’s head used upon their 
stationery is merely taken from the capsule of their old-time medicine 
phials, and was in no sense their sign. J. Cluer, their predecessor 
in Bow Churchyard, published a representation of it, from a rough 
wood-block, with his advertisements, and requested purchasers to see 
that “each bottle is sealed with the Boar’s Head.” He also used 
what he called the “‘ London Arms” in the same way. This will be 
seen in both instances by referring to the “London Journal” of 
May 5, 1722 ; and even at that early period in soliciting the custom 
of “shop-keepers and country chapmen,” J. Cluer speaks of himself 
as selling, both “ wholesale and retail,” Bateman’s Pectoral Drops, 
and “The Grand Cathartick: or the Great Restorer of Health, 
prepared by several eminent Physicians, for the Benefit of Great 
Britain in these sickly times.” The old Royal Arms suspended 
within their premises are those of George I. No. 10 Bow Church- 
yard seems to have always been distinguished by the sign of the 
“ Golden Ball,” z.e. until the sign found a home in the City Museum ; 
and the sign formerly had a lamp suspended either over it or by the 
side of it, when such lamps were first brought into use. Hence it 
became known in 1729 as the sign of the “Golden Ball and Lamp,” 
allusion to the lamp being omitted, no doubt, when such a means of 
illumination became too general to warrant the continuance of the 
distinction. And beneath the “Golden Ball and Lamp” dwelt 
Joseph Cam, M.D., who wrote, and published, and sold here, a book 
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upon a certain disease that was not uncommon in those days. It 
was sold also by many of the principal booksellers, like G. Strahan, 
in Cornhill ; W. Mears, without Temple Bar ; C. King, in Westminster 
Hall; and E. Midwinter, on London Bridge. Also by Robert 
Nicholls, in Worcester ; B. Room and S. Farley, in Bristol ; and 
T. Goodall, in Cambridge. This “ Practical Treatise” was inter- 
spersed with remarks on the “ pretended specificks ” that were used 
in those days, and their authors.! The “Golden Ball”—the sign, 
much fractured, still bears traces of having received a coat of yellow 
paint—was the principal house, as Sutton’s is to-day, for the sale 
of a celebrated medicine of the time, Daffy’s Elixir Salutis, which is 
mentioned at least as early as 1673.2 This “ Elixir” is also advertised 
to be sold at “ Daffy’s Elixir warehouse, at the Sign of the Maiden- 
Head, behind Bow Church in Cheapside,” and is spoken of as having 
(in 1721) been “in great use then throughout England, these fifty 
years.”> Mrs. Daffy, the preparer of the “ Elixir,” died at her home in 
Salisbury Court, August 30, 1732. Antony Daffy, her husband, died 
October 8, 1750.4 “Squire’s Original Grand Elixir” is another 
patent medicine sold by Sutton’s at the present day, which I find 
mentioned in an advertisement in the “ London Journal ” as early as 
May 19, 1721. 

Langdale’s, the wholesale manufacturing chemists and distillers 
of perfumes and essences, at 72 and 73 Hatton Garden, E.C., 
was founded as long ago as 1777. An industry of vast proportions 
is conducted here by Mr. E. F. Langdale, whose combined manu- 
facturing and mercantile operations embrace the distilling and 
importation of every description of essential oils, natural and artificial 
flavouring essences, concentrated infusions, tinctures, harmless veget- 
able colours, vanillas, vanilla crystals, etc., and the preparation of 
drugs, chemicals, perfumes, soluble essences for making distilled 
waters, etc. The business possesses interesting historical associations, 
for it was one of the places destroyed by fire by the Gordon Rioters 
in 1780, an event graphically described in “ Barnaby Rudge.” 5 
David Storer & Sons, chemical manufacturers, of 5 and 6 Billiter 
Avenue, E.C., and Storer’s Wharf, Cubitt Town, Poplar, were 
established as early as 1747. 

Spencer, Robinson & Co., of 133 St. George St., E., are the suc- 
cessors of S. Foulger & Co., who were established in 1760. 


J. HOLDEN MACMICHAEL. 


1 Foot’s Weekly Journal, October 25, 1729. 

2 See Notes and Queries, 3rd Series, ii. 398. 

8’ The Weekly Journal, October 28, cérca 1721. 

* Gentleman’s Mag. xx. 477. 5 Chapters 62 and 68. 
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EBENEZER JONES. 


HE fate of a book is as uncertain as that of a human being. It 

may or may not be attacked in early life by diseases incidental 

to infancy, known as adverse criticism ; if it survives these, it is still 
doubtful whether or not it will attain its majority, which may be 
represented by a second or third edition. It is liable to the chief 
dangers and difficulties which surround and confront the life of man, 
and it has rightly been said that it is almost as great a crime to kill a 
good book as to killa human being. Like men, the most brilliant are 
frequently not the best ; a book may live a short and meteoric life, and 
be then swallowed up in darkness, while another issues silently from 
the press and maintains a quiet existence until its worth is recognised, 
and it lives thenceforth to illuminate the world for ages. But the 
saddest fate is that of the book which is stillborn, which fails on the 
threshold of existence, which has all the physical perfection of form, 
and lacks nothing save vitality. Such a book is “ Joseph and His 
Brethren,” by Charles Wells, published in 1824, which, though 
resuscitated by Mr. Swinburne in 1876, has not yet won its true 
position in the world of letters. Such, too, are the fine tragedies by 
R. H. Horne, which are now, with a few exceptions, out of print. 
To enumerate the examples of good workmanship which have failed 
to win recognition would be to mention the names of much that is 
known only to the riper students of English literature ; the list of the 
writers would be headed by the name of Beddoes which has succeeded, 
that of a poet who is, now, happily no longer in the category of 
neglected artists—the name of William Blake. Close upon Beddoes 
must follow the still less familiar name of Ebenezer Jones, whose 
personality and work are alike interesting. He must not be con- 
founded with his namesake, Ebenezer Elliott, the Corn-law rhymer. 
Ebenezer Jones’s claim to a niche in the literary Pantheon is based 
on his “Studies of Sensation and Event,” a volume of poems 
published in 1843, which won the hearty approval of no less a 
master of his art than Robert Browning ; while Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti declared them to be “full of vivid, disorderly power,” and at 
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the same time expressed a hope that they “should be one day 
disinterred from the heaps of verse deservedly buried.” This hope 
was realised in 1879, when the book was republished by Pickering, 
edited and prefaced by Richard Herne Shepherd, with memorial 
notices of the author by Sumner Jones and W. J. Linton. This 
volume contains a photograph of the author, who is represented in a 
sitting posture, leaning, with closed eyes, against a stone wall. The 
face is clean shaven, the beard being worn only on the throat. 
There is intensity of suffering visible in the contracted brow ; 
otherwise the attitude is suggestive of repose. 

Ebenezer Jones was born on January 20, 1820, in Canonbury 
Square, Islington. He was the son of Robert Jones, a gentleman 
of Welsh extraction, and of Hannah Sumner, the youngest daughter 
of Richard Sumner, head of a family long settled in Essex. Ebenezer 
had two brothers and three sisters, but there is little known of the 
family, save a few glimpses given by Sumner Jones, to whom we are 
indebted for the facts of this sketch. The Joneses were Calvinists 
of the strictest type, and the stern discipline to which they subjected 
their children extended to the exclusion of all books which they 
considered of a too “worldly nature.” A dreary picture of the 
dearth of books in the family is drawn by Sumner Jones, who 
says: 
“Dr. Watts and Kirke White were permitted on our Parnassus ; 
but Shakespeare, and even Milton, were kept in rigorous quaran- 
tine. Of Byron we had a mysterious notion, gathered from 
hearing our elders now and then speak of him, shudderingly, as of 
some Satanic spirit who had been permitted visibly to walk abroad. 
Of Shelley we had never heard. Card-playing and dancing were 
denounced, and those who indulged in them were looked upon as 
doomed.” 

To the list of books here given may be added some mentioned 
by Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton in one of three letters contributed to 
the “ Atheneum” in 1878, viz. the Assembly’s Catechism, “ Zion’s 
Triumph,” “The Cymbal of Jesus,” and “ Look out for the World to 
Come.” This state of things was rigorously continued at a boarding- 
school in Highgate, to which Ebenezer and the brother we have 
named were sent in 1828. An interesting anecdote of this period 
proves clearly the strength of the child who was father of the man of 
whom Mr. Watts-Dunton declares that, “among men who have 
expressed themselves in English verse, I greatly doubt whether 
a more robust personality has appeared since Byron.” A mongrel 
dog found its way into the schoolroom in which Ebenezer Jones 
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was, which was situated on an upper floor. The usher seized the 
dog by the neck, with the intention of throwing the animal over the 
balustrade of the stairs. Seeing the action, young Jones, who was 
but eight years old, rushed up with flushed face, and shouted: “You 
shall not.” The usher took no heed of the boy, who burst into 
tears when he heard the sound of the wretched animal’s fall. 
Whilst at this school he first began to write verse, probably wrung 
from him by the misery which he was suffering. He mentions in 
one of his poems written at this time a favourite habit he had of 
climbing one of the poplars, and there with his book amusing him- 
self reading and dreaming. We give the poem as an early 
specimen of his verse and an expression of his aspirations—the 
aspirations of one whose desire, as expressed in after-life, was 


Fiercely to rend life’s seemings and 
Drag out the things that are. 


The poem is addressed to his youngest sister, Hannah, who died 
in 1879, amongst whose papers it was found : 


See, sister, yonder is the bank 
Where the dragon-flies did play ; 
How often have I broke the rank 
Of schoolfellows and stole away 
To climb that very beechen tree, 
To con some old romantic story 
Of Jewish maid or Alice Lee— 
Of knightly love and feudal glory. 


While the stately sun was going 
Like a hero to his bride, 

On my leafy study throwing 
His parting glance of pride, 

Then came to me the joys, the fears— 
The lofty hopes of poetry, 

And brightly shone my future years— 
I stood and gazed exultingly. 


And sometimes ’neath my lofty bower 
A beauteous girl would wander by. 
I knew not then that wealth was power, 
That love from poverty would fly ; 
With ardent and devoted pride 
I read in her sky-watching eyes 
Genius might win a lovely bride, 
And vow’d to gain the prize. 


Before he left school Eben’s father died, and with his death all 
prospects of professional pursuits for his sons came to an end. Like 
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many another man reputed to be wealthy, the elder Jones proved to 
have but little money at his decease. Leaving the brothers in London, 
the rest of the family retired to Wales to eke out their livelihood on 
the wreck of a once substantial fortune. Up to this time the house 
of the Joneses had been constantly filled with men who are happily 
dubbed “tea and toast parsons,” but the financial smash was accom- 
panied by the flight of all the many specimens of this now extinct 
genus. This was the time of Ebenezer Jones’s intellectual awakening. 
His brother says : 

“ His mind was now fairly aroused, and books hitherto proscribed 
and which we had been taught to consider of a worldly character, 
and worse, could no longer be suppressed. Carlyle’s “ French Re- 
volution” was lent him, not very long after its publication ; and later 
on “ Sartor Resartus ” was read, and burned within him. A little thick 
duodecimo edition of Shelley’s poems was also obtained, and this 
had afterwards a magical effect upon him. But it was at first 
Carlyle’s famous history that became among us a ‘Sensation and 
Event.’” 

As early as 1837, when he was about seventeen years of age, Ebene- 
zer was apprenticed in a commercial house of wholesale tea-merchants 
in the City, and with this important step in his career commenced 
the misery of a life of drudgery and toil which did not terminate 
until 1860. ‘Most wretched men,” we learn from Shelley, “learn 
in suffering what they teach in song”; and it is undoubtedly to these 
years of sorrow and pain that we owe such poems as “Song of the 
Kings of Gold” and “Song of the Gold-getters.” The former we 
should like to quote in full, but a few stanzas will give sufficient 
proof of the fiery intensity of the poet’s hatred of the worshippers of 
Mammon : 

Ours all are marble halls, 

Amid untrodden groves, 
Where music ever calls, 

Where faintest perfume roves ; 
And thousands, toiling, moan, 

That gorgeous robes may fold 


The haughty forms alone 
Of us—the Kings of Gold, 


Chorus. 


We cannot count our slaves, 

Nothing bounds our sway, 

Our will destroys and saves, 
We get, we create, we slay. 
Ha! ha! who are Gods? 
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The whole earth is in the possession of these despots : 


The earth, the earth is ours; 
Its corn, its fruits, its wine, 
Its sun, its rain, its flowers. 
Ours, all, all—cannot shine 
One sunlight ray but where 
Our mighty titles hold ; 
Wherever life is, there 
Possess the Kings of Gold. 


Chorus. 


We cannot count our slaves, &c. 


And all on earth that lives, 

Woman, and man, and child, 
Us trembling homage gives ; 

Age trampled, youth defiled, 
None dareth raise one frown, 

Or slightest questioning hold ; : 
Our scorn but strikes them down 

To adore the Kings of Gold. 

Chorus. 


We cannot count our slaves, &c. 


The song concludes with the following stanza : 


In a glorious sea of hate, 
Eternal rocks we stand, 
Our joy is our lonely state, 
And our trust our own right hand ; 
We frown and nations shrink ; 
They curse, but our swords are old ; 
And the wine of their rage deep drink 
The dauntless Kings of Gold. 


Notwithstanding the swing of these verses, it is evident from the 
fact of the curious inversions of words in them, and the brevity of 
the final line in the chorus, that Jones had not a very delicate sense 
of music. Such a line as that given above which terminates in “ deep 
drink” could easily have been altered ; and the sense, as well as the 
metre, would have perceptibly gained by making the final line of the 
chorus to run, “Ha! ha! who are the Gods?” thus making the 
Kings of Gold defy, as well as question the existence of, deities 
greater than themselves. 

But we are anticipating. The volume in which the “Song of the 
Kings of Gold” appeared was not published until six years after the 
author had entered the world of commerce. That the poet had no 
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light labour is patent from the facts given by his brother as to their 
daily life. “Our hours of business,” he writes, “ were twelve daily, 
from 8 A.M. to 8 P.M., exclusive of getting to and from the premises. 
They were severe for even those days ; nor had the great boon of the 
Saturday half-holiday been then thought of.” But notwithstanding 
the long hours of work, and the consequent strain on body and brain, 
the poet resolutely set before him a self-appointed task, and the 
reader of his verse cannot but conclude that the midnight oil was 
never burned by a stronger soul. It is a pathetic picture, this 
struggle of genius for liberty and a larger and diviner air. In the 
thought for himself others were not forgotten, not even “ Fool,” the 
dog, who always had his nightly scamper, and who was now confided 
to the care of Sumner Jones, whose time was not considered as 
precious as that of the poet. The first product of these years was 
an “Ode to Thought,” which appeared in “Tait’s Edinburgh 
Magazine” in September 1838, and which, though traces of the 
influence of Shelley are distinctly discernible in it, bears a close 
affinity to Tennyson’s “Ode to Memory,” which appeared in 1830, 
and which, we think, Jones could not possibly have seen. The 
various readings of 1838 are not by any means as happy as those 
of 1843, when the poem found its place in the “Studies of Sensation 
and Event,” and we therefore quote the latter. The strength and 
manliness of Jones were never more manifestly patent than in these 
lines, which bear no traces of the gloom and privation of his life, and 
which contain no expressions save those which exhibit his courage 
and powers of endurance. The opening lines run as follows : 


Whether you make futurity your home, 
Spirits of thought, 
Or past eternity—come to me, come ! 
For you have long been sought ; 
I’ve look’d to meet you in the morning’s dawn, 
Often in vain ; 
I’ve followed to her haunts the wild young fawn ; 
Through sunshine, and through rain, 
I have waited long and fondly—surely vou will come, 
Familiarly as doves returning to their home. 


After this invocation, which is not worthy of the rest of the poem, 
the poet declares his need of the powers of thought : 


Oh ! I have need of you ; if you forsake 
My troubled mind, 

Whence can it strength and consolation take, 
Or peace or pleasure find ? 
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For the great sake of the eternal spring 
Of all your might, 
Unto me, desolate, some comfort bring ; 
Unto me, dark, some light ; 
Come crowdingly, and swift, that I may see 
Upon your wings their native radiancy. 


And the conclusion is : 


Ye come, ye come, like stars down the dark night, 
Boldly leaping ; 
I hear the mighty rushing of your flight, 
Loud music sweeping. 
The unconceived splendour of your speed 
Is not more great 
Than the oceanic choirings that precede 
And tide your state ; 
Fill me with strength to bear, and power to tell, 
The wonders gathering round, that man may love me well. 


Such was the first published poem of a poet whose gifts were 
as great as they were exceptional. His delight at the appearance of 
these verses in ‘* Tait’s” was expressed in simple words : “I feel as if 
I should do now,” he wrote on a slip of paper which he passed to his 
brother’s office desk. But he needed all his innate self-reliance to 
accept with resignation the reception given to his life’s work. The 
five years between 1838 and 1843 were spent in assiduous labours in 
poetry and prose. It was between these dates that he wrote a re- 
markable pamphlet on the Land Monopoly. Any journal or society 
which advocated the alleviation of the condition of the masses found 
in him a ready and ardent supporter. While touching on this side 
of our poet’s nature, we may mention that when Dante Rossetti met 
him later, in 1848, he was an enthusiastic Chartist, and “ would 
hardly talk on any subject but Chartism.” 

In 1843 ‘‘ Studies of Sensation and Event: Poems by Ebenezer 
Jones,” was published by Charles Fox, of Paternoster Row. It con- 
sisted of forty-five poems, any one of which was sufficiently indicative 
of the fact that a new and remarkable figure had entered the literary 
arena. Copies were sent by Sumner Jones to Hood, Barry Corn- 
wall, R. H. Horne, and others, but failed to win an acknowledgment, 
save in one or two instances. Hood was severe in his censure, but 
the letters received from Procter and Horne were much prized by 
the recipient. The book, however well it was received by the few, 
was, nevertheless, an undoubted failure, and the author made no 
second attempt to win public recognition. He did not, like his 
great contemporary, the author of “The Ring and the Book,” give 
time and pains to turn his work “into what the many might, instead 
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of what the few must, like,” but, on the contrary, as his brother says, 
he destroyed a mass of poetical composition which he had in pre- 
paration for a second volume had the first succeeded. A glance at 
this book, which has proved so great a failure, may not be without 
interest, all the more so inasmuch as Mr. Watts-Dunton declares 
that, “unknown as Jones’s poems are to the general reader, his in- 
fluence has been so great upon those who have greatly influenced 
others that no student of nineteenth-century poetry can leave him 
unread.” The book opens with “The Naked Thinker,” which, like 
all Jones’s work, is highly original in subject and composition ; 
but we pass on to one of the most remarkable poems in the volume, 
which is entitled “ A Death Sound.” A lover lingering in Italy with 
the girl to whom he is soon to be wedded, one brilliant summer 
day leans his head against her breast, and in that very act learns the 
sorrowful fact that she has not long to live : 


They were sitting ’neath the trees ; he felt her soft hand come ; 
It clasped his brow and swerved it toward her bosom home ; 
He sank upon his pillow, resigned to think that this, 

If bliss might be on earth, was sure earth’s happiest bliss ; 
Then heard he through her frame the busy life-works ply, 

But the sound was not of life ; and he knew that she must die. 


But of what import was the happiness or misery of mortals to 
the life of the universe itself? This girl might live, or die ; whether 
or no, the summer sun would glow on aching or on happy hearts 
and the brightest day be fraught with misery for many. 


. the press of the sunshine held the world ; 
And with never a breeze or a sound 

The golden air glow’d radiant, 
While as ever the earth rush’d round. 


And beneath those fair Italian skies a human life fades; this girl 
lay in her lover’s arms and “died against his face.” The immediate 
power of the poem lies in its being charged with what Clifford 
termed “cosmic emotion.” With the exception of Wordsworth’s 
“divine eight lines”—‘‘A slumber did my spirit seal,” &c.—in 
* Poems of the Imagination,” there is no expression in our literature 
of a like nature. 

“ A Development of Idiotcy,” apart from its inherent qualities, is 
valuable as giving a portrait of the author by his own hand : 

He was a force-fill’d man; 


Whom the wise envy not, his passionate soul 
Being mighty to detect life’s secret beauty, 
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Detecting, would display ; and in his youth, 

When first bright visions unveil’d before his gaze 
Their moral loveliness and physical grace, 

With the sweet melody of affectionate clamour 

He sang them to the world, and bade it worship ; 
But the world unrecognised his visions of goodness, 
Or, recognising, hated them and him. 


3 As some full cloud foregoes his native country 
Ey Of sublime hills, where bask’d he near to heaven, 
And descends gently on his shadowy wings 


Through the hot sunshine to refresh all creatures ; 
So came he to the world ; as the same cloud 
Might slowly wend back to his Alpine home, 
Unwatering the plain, so left he men, 

Who knew not of their loss. 


The last eight lines might truthfully be applied to Jones’s life 
and work. A few others taken from the same poem are faithfully 
representative of his silent strength when a sense of his failure had 
been forced upon him : 
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Then, no more 
Lamented he the wingless minds of men 
Than pines the swan, who down the midnight river 
Moves on, considering the reflected stars, 
Because dark reptiles burrowing in the ooze 
Care not for starry glories. 


A sonnet entitled ‘“ High Summer,” quoted by Mr. William 
Sharp in his excellent little compilation, “ Sonnets of this Century,” is 
perhaps the only instance of our poet’s work having been included 
in a volume of selections. Though it would bear quotation here, 
we omit it in favour of a couple of stanzas of amuch more important 
item “ A Pagan’s Drinking Chaunt” : 


Like the bright white arm of a young god, thrown 
7 To the hem of a struggling maiden’s gown, 
The torrent leaps on the kegs of stone 
That held this wine in the dark gulf down ; 
Deep five fathoms it lay in the cold, 
The afternoon summer-heats heavily weigh ; 
The wine is awaiting in flagons of gold 
On the side of the hill that looks over the bay. 
» There’s a bower of vines, for each one bends 
Under the terracing cedar-trees ; 
Where shut from the presence of foes or friends, 
He may quaff and couch in lonely ease ; 
The sunshine slants past the dark-green cave, 
In the sunshine the galleys before him will drowse ; 
And the roar of the town, like a far-travelled wave, 
Will faintly flow into his calm carouse. 
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The singular beauty of this lyric has caused it to be the best 
known production of Jones’s pen. With it we have reached the last 
quotable poem in the “Studies.” Of the remaining poems we may 
mention “ A Crisis,” “ A Slave’s Triumph,” “ Ways of Regard,” and 
“ The Face,” the last of which was much admired by Lord Houghton, 
who is said to have spoken with enthusiasm about it. Such was the 
volume which was sent forth by the poet of twenty-three, to meet with 
such an unmerited fate. 

Of the poet’s life, so full of fiery energy and dauntless courage, 
there are but few facts known. He married Caroline Atherstone, a 
daughter of Edwin Atherstone, whose “ Nineveh” was at one time a 
celebrated book. “ Poet’s marriages,” Mr. Watts-Dunton significantly 
says, “are not in a general way made in heaven,” and Jones’s was no 
exception. The love-poems in the “ Studies” were not addressed to 
the girl who became the poet’s wife, but to another, who did not return 
his love and married a man who was Jones’s friend. In 1844 Eben 
abandoned poetry for politics, and was employed by the Radical 
press for some time. In the railway mania year, 1846, he became 
secretary of a company which ultimately proved a failure. In later 
years he fixed his residence in Old Chelsea, the choice of locality 
being mainly the result of his love for Carlyle, with whom he desired 
to be thus associated. As the years passed away he won many 
friends, who recognised the undoubted worth of his work, and he was 
particularly delighted with a tribute of praise paid him by W. J. Fox, 
who recited from the platform of the National Assembly Hall, 
Holborn, his poem of “ A Coming Cry.” We can easily imagine the 
effect produced by the recital of such lines as the following, which the 
speaker declared were written by a poet who must one day rank 
high : 

Will we, at earth’s lords’ bidding, build ourselves dishonoured graves ; 

Will we, who’ve made this England, endure to be its slaves ? 


Thrones totter before the answer ; once we’ll pray, and then 
We'll all go building workhouses—million, million men. 


Other friends of his were Horace Harral and W. J. Linton, the 
eminent engraver, at whose house at Coniston Jones passed many 
happy days. In 1858 he began slowly to succumb to consumption, 
and in battling with the disease he was induced to go to Jersey, 
where he resided the last few years of his life. During these years 
he wrote some poems which have been collected by Sumner Jones 
and which exhibit proofs of his having attained to greater clearness 
of expression in his art, as well as greater proficiency in the form of 
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his verse. It could no longer be said of his poems that they con- 
tained “lines that bruise the ears like flints.” The power with 
which Eben could depict a landscape and endow it with life is 
proved by the singular force of the following lines from “ A Winter 
Hymn to the Snow”: 


The woodland rattles in the sudden gusts ; 
Frozen through frozen brakes the river thrusts 
His arm forth stiffly like one slain and cold ; 
The glory from the horizon line has fled ; 

One sullen, formless gloom the skies are spread, 
And black the waters of the lake roll’d. 


But the most important of these last poems is one bearing the 
singular title, ‘‘ When the World is Burning.” 


When the world is burning, 
Fired within, yet turning 
Round with face unscathed ; 
Ere fierce flames, uprushing, 
O’er all lands leap, crushing 
Till earth fall, fire-swathed ; 
Up amidst the meadows, 
Gently through the shadows, 
Gentle flames will glide, 
Small and blue and golden. 
Though by bard beholden, 
When in calm dreams folden— 
Calm his dreams will bide 
Where the dance is sweeping, 
Through the greensward peeping, 
Shall the soft lights start ; 
Laughing maids, unstaying, 
Deeming it trick-playing, 
High their robes upswaying, 
O’er the lights shall dart ; 
And the woodland haunter 
Shall not cease to saunter 
When far down some glade, 
Of the great world’s burning, 
One soft flame upturning, 
Seems to his discerning 
Crocus in the shade. 


This extraordinary poem appeared in “ Ainsworth’s Magazine,” 
and bore the sub-title of “‘ Stanzas for Music.” 

In the autumn of 1860, unable to withstand a strong desire to 
return to England, he removed to Brentwood, in Essex, where his 
niece tended him during his final illness. Even the ravages of 
disease did not quell his unconquerable soul. 
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“Whenever a friend went to see him on his deathbed,” 
Mr. Watts-Dunton writes, “he was always met by a dauntless face 
shining from a pillow, a glance from an eye as steely bright as 
ever, a voice to which not even the King of Terrors could bring a 
quaver—to which, indeed, nothing could bring a quaver, save the 
tenderness of those around his bed. ‘Note the grasp of my hand,’ 
he would say ; ‘it is only here I fail,’ and he would point defiantly to 
his chest, where those dreadful forenotings of the death rattle told 
their tale.” 

He died on September 14, 1860, and was buried in Shenfield 
Churchyard. In his first poem he had expressed a wish that his 
fellow-men should love him well, and even in death he desired that 
he should not be buried in a burial-ground which would be either 
‘lonesome or neglected” ; and his wish was obeyed. His brother 
writes : 

“He sleeps in a spot selected absolutely to fulfil his last wish. 
The village children pass on their way to school, and the robin 
perches on the garden fence close beside his grave. And there may 
be heard two of his best loved sounds in life : the watch-dog’s bark 
from the farm across the still fields at night ; and in springtime, in 
the morning, the throstle’s first unmistaking song.” 

* Studies of Sensation and Event” has won the commendation of 
such men as Barry Cornwall, R. H. Horne, Lord Houghton, W. Bell 
Scott, Robert Browning, William Allingham, D. G. Rossetti, Theodore 
Watts-Dunton, and Mr. Swinburne, who constitute the most prominent 
of the poet’s admirers. Some of these have written in no measured 
terms in his praise. Although not allied to any particular school, 
Ebenezer Jones was undoubtedly a disciple of the author of 
“ Dramatic Lyrics.” Save Browning’s no name rises as easily to the 
lips, when reading such lines as these, to prove their source : 


Dissatisfaction,. accident is of earth, 
Not earth’s plan ; 

Years come when even its name shall be a riddle 
None may scan ; 

Perchance even now his plumes outspread the hour that 
Ends the ban. 


Shelley and Browning are the fountain-heads of this rill of song, 
which in the end becomes a river with a course and sweep of its 
own. If we seek the cause of the poet’s failure, it lies in the fact— 
which must be admitted by the staunchest of his admirers—that he 
was, as George Eliot said of Blake, an incomplete artist. His fiery 
intensity of spirit and singleness of aim led him to give undue 
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prominence to the emotional element of human nature, and inorganic 
nature he has endowed with a demoniacal existence to match human 
nature as he conceived it. ‘“ Two Sufferers” and “ Ways of Regard ” 
are sufficient, on a first perusal, to prove to the rawest student of 
poetry that in this lay the cause of his failure. But apart from this, 
his powerful expression of particular moods, the elemental force 
of his utterances, and the vividness of his descriptions, render 
him an important figure in modern literature. As Mr. Watts-Dunton 
says in lines already quoted, “No student of nineteenth-century 
poetry can leave him unread.” He sought to express the naked truths 
of the universe, to lay bare the innermost recesses of the human 
spirit, and to harmonise the apparent discords in both ; above all, to 


Leap with his passionate reason down the depths, 
Tempestuously toss’d, of human nature, 

Seeking the masked demons that invoke 
Suffering and wrong. 


RAMSAY COLLES, 
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KING JAMES THE SECOND AT 
LA TRAPPE. 


HE story of the last few years of the life of James II., passed 
in exile at the Chateau of St. Germain-en-Laye, is far more 
entertaining and romantic than has generally been supposed. For 
most readers of English history, and writers too, all real interest in 
the public career of the discomfited King seems to have ceased 
with the fatal battle of La Hogue, when all chances of regaining his 
lost crown by force of arms were completely shattered ; and to the 
subsequent domestic life of James and his Court little public 
attention has consequently been paid, although its annals are well 
worth reading, especially those records that can be gathered from 
French contemporary sources. As he grew older and his hopes of 
returning to London in proportion more slender, James became 
more regular and devoted in the practice of that religion for which 
he had sacrificed so much, and endeavoured, according to his own 
confession, by his piety and austerity to make amends for the many 
evil deeds of his past life. He loved, thenceforth, to cultivate the 
society of holy men and women, and it was the quest of their 
acquaintance that led him to pay several visits to the sombre 
monastery of La Trappe, of whose Abbot, the ascetic Armand de 
Rancé, he was a warm friend and admirer. With De Rancé he 
maintained a close and intimate correspondence, during which we 
even find him touching upon politics, with frequent references to 
English events and affairs. 

Armand Jean Le Bouthillier de Rancé, Abbot of La Trappe, of 
which rule he was the reformer, was a most remarkable man, and 
a desire to form his acquaintance seems to have been the chief 
cause that induced James to quit the comforts of his chateau 
and make a journey to this lonely convent. Born at Paris in 
January 1626, De Rancé, the head of a noble and wealthy Norman 
family, and a godson of Cardinal Richelieu, became a monk of La 
Trappe at the age of thirty-six. He was famous not only for his 
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piety, but also for the profundity of his Greek learning, whilst he 
had in earlier days been much addicted to astronomy and astrology. 
** At first,” wrote King James, in his “Spiritual Exercise,” “it was 
partly curiosity and a desire to see whether the discourses I had 
heard and the relations I had read whilst in England of that holy 
place” (La Trappe) “came up to my expectation, and whether the 
Abbot who began that reform deserved all the commendations 
that were givenhim. An old friend of mine, le Maréchal de Belford, 
carried me thither, for which as long as he lived I gave him many 
thanks, and by degrees found myself, as I thought, improved ; for 
till I had been there some times, and had made a kind of retreat 
for three or four days at a time, which I have continued to do at 
least once a year since my coming from Ireland, I found not that 
change which was necessary in myself ; it gave me a true sense of the 
vanity of all worldly greatness, and that nothing was to be coveted 
but the love of God.” 

King James arrived at La Trappe on November 30, 1690. 
“The first year after his return from Ireland,” says his biographer, 
Clarke, “‘he resolved to make a spiritual retreat at La Trappe, 
notwithstanding the private derision he was sensible it exposed him 
to.” During this visit, James, who was accompanied by Marshal 
Belford and by Lord Dumbarton, lived entirely on “ roots, eggs, and 
vegetables,” served to him in the refectory, and pleased the monks 
so much by his benevolence that the delighted De Rancé subse- 
quently recorded, “I never saw anything more striking than the 
whole of the King’s conduct. Nor have I seen any person more 
elevated above the transitory objects of time and sense. His 
tranquillity and submission to the Divine Will are marvellous. He 
really equals some of the most holy men of old, if indeed he may 
not rather be said to surpass them. He has suffered the loss of 
three kingdoms; yet his equanimity and peace of mind are un- 
disturbed. He speaks of his bitterest enemies without warmth. . . . 
All his pursuits tend to the love of God and man. He appears 
uniformly to feel the Divine Presence.” 

Whilst staying for the first time at La Trappe, James came across, 
in the midst of that vast solitude, an old servant. Going with De 
Rancé to see a hermit, who abode in a small wooden hut built in 
the woods near the monastery, James found that this religious was 
a Scottish gentleman of noble birth named Robert Graham, who 
had once been in his service in England. This pious Jacobite now 
passed a life even more severe than that of the Cistercian brethren 
themselves. He saw none of the monks except De Rancé, living 
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entirely by himself, but attending the religious services in the abbey. 
He would make his perilous way through the dark and dense forest, 
as early as three o’clock of a winter’s morning, in order to be present 
at the first Mass. How many years this hardy Scot existed in this 
solitary state is not known, but we are told that James warmly 
commended him to persevere, although Lord Dumbarton warned 
him against the dangers of his daily journey to La Trappe, and 
advised him in vain to enter the monastery, and live in common 
with the monks. 

In 1696 James was accompanied to La Trappe by his Queen, 
Mary Beatrice of Modena, who lodged with her ladies in a house 
that had formerly been used by the Commendatory Abbots when 
inspecting the monastery. By this time, De Rancé was no longer 
Abbot, he having reluctantly resigned that position, owing to ill- 
health, at Christmas 1694, nearly six years before his death, and 
seven before that of James II. His successor, however, was wont 
to consult with him, and take his advice on all important matters as 
if he were still the head of the house. 

The resignation of De Rancé had made no break in his friend 
ship with the King, who continued to correspond with him from St. 
Germains. “Until I was with you,” wrote James, in June 1695, 
“TI did not enjoy that contempt of the world which now I am 
sensible of ; I make use of that expression, because I was never 
truly happy till I had gained a real conformity to the will of God, 
and till I was convinced that it is impossible to have content in this 
world but by dispensing of it.” Two months later he writes, “ The 
continual distractions of those who live in the world make it neces- 
sary to be stirred up by frequent admonitions and remembrances of 
their duty, which I stand more in need of than others who began so 
late to apply themselves sériously to the work of salvation.” A year 
later, the King wrote, “I really think nothing has afforded me so 
much consolation since my misfortune as the conversation of that 
venerable saint, Abbé de la Trappe. When I first arrived in 
France, I had but a very superficial view of religion, if I might 
be said to have anything deserving that name. L’Abbé de la 
Trappe was the first person who gave me any solid instruction with 
respect to genuine Christianity. I formerly looked upon God as an 
omnipotent Creator and as an arbitrary Governor. I knew His power 
to be irresistible. I therefore thought His decrees must be submitted 
to because they could not be withstood. Now my whole view is 
changed. L’Abbé de la Trappe has taught me to consider this 
great God as my Father, and to view myself as adopted into His 
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family. I now can look upon myself as become His son, through the 
merits of my Saviour applied to my heart by the Holy Spirit. I am 
now convinced, not only that we ought to receive misfortunes with 
patience, because they are inevitable, but I also feel assured that 
death, which rends the veil from all things, will probably discover to 
us as many new secrets of love and mercy in the economy of God’s 
providence as in that of His grace.” 

The King’s confessor at this period was an English Jesuit, Dr. 
Francis Sanders, afterwards to become one of his biographers, who 
seems thoroughly to have approved of the King’s visits to La Trappe, 
and of his friendship with De Rancé, although the good abbot had 
at one period been popularly suspected of Jansenism. So penitent, 
indeed, was King James II. for his sins that we actually find him 
giving directions for no requiem masses to be said for his soul 
after death, as he hoped to stay a long time in purgatory. The 
combined entreaties, however, of the Jesuit and the Cistercian 
induced him to forgo this decision. Of the visits to La Trappe, his 
confessor, the scholarly Father Sanders, who accompanied him 
thither, has himself testified, in his life of James II., in terms of 
profound admiration, and the following is a translation of the original 
account written in French: ‘Though he was very well informed 
how his retirements at La Trappe were talked of, he never missed 
going there once a year. He would stay there three or four days, 
and spend them in long meditations and spiritual conferences with 
the abbot and his confessor, whom he took with him. He assisted 
at all the choir-hours, except at night. He was never so infirm but 
he would dine once with the religious in the refectory, where no 
meat nor fish is ever served up. If at any time he was edified (as 
well he might be) by these pious solitaries, and if he profited by 
their examples, he would also himself leave such an edification behind 
him as was very profitable to them; and without doubt the odour 
of his virtues is still preserved in their solitude, and will be so for a 
long time.” 

Complimentary as are the above references relating to the religious 
life of the deposed monarch, it must not be forgotten, of course, that 
they have been extracted, one and all, from Jacobite sources, and 
are, therefore, unlikely to record any trait or circumstance unfavour- 
able to their hero’s reputation ; and between their estimate of the 
King’s character and the estimate of Lord Macaulay, it is hardly 
necessary to state, there is a great gulf fixed. Without entering, how- 
ever, into a controversy upon the subject of these discrepancies, it 
is fairly safe to assume that the last seven or eight years of the exiled 
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King’s career were spent in a far more honourable and regular fashion 
than the majority of English writers have imagined. No great 
exception, indeed, in his old age can be taken to the depth of his 
sincerity, and it is evident that during his sojourn at St. Germain- 
en-Laye he became a most devoted husband and father. Finally, 
in the words of one of the ablest of our historians, “ James, since the 
miscarriage of his last attempt for recovering his throne, laid aside 
all thoughts of worldly grandeur, and devoted his whole attention to 
the concerns of his soul : hunting was his chief diversion, but religion 
was his constant care: nothing could be more harmless than the life 
he led, and in the course of it he subjected himself to uncommon 
penance and mortification : he frequently visited the poor monks of 
La Trappe, who were much edified by his humble and pious deport- 
ment: his pride and arbitrary temper seem to have vanished with 
his greatness ; he became affable, kind, and easy to all his depen- 
dents ; and his religion certainly opened and improved the virtues 
of his heart, though it seemed to impair the faculties of his soul. In 
his last illness he conjured his son to prefer his religion to every 
worldly advantage, and even to renounce all thoughts of a crown if 
he could not enjoy it without offering violence to his faith; he re- 
commended to him the practice of justice and Christian forgiveness, 
he himself declaring he heartily forgave the Prince of Orange, the 
Emperor, and all his enemies.” 

James II. was interred, at his own request, in the church of the 
English Benedictines in Paris, and according to an eye-witness 
“Though he appointed himself a very small funeral, he had a very 
great funeral, but not so great, by much, as became him.” 


PHILIP SIDNEY. 
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BROAD-ACRE SKETCHES, 


I. Bitty Dipspury 


MADE his acquaintance this wise : 

I was leaning on the low wall of Widow Didsbury’s garden, 
inhaling the fresh smell of the spring flowers and watching the bees 
clustering about the mouths of the hives, awakened from their long 
winter sleep and commencing work in real earnest, sometimes raising 
my head to observe the antics of a colt the Rector’s groom was trying 
for the first time with bridle and bit in the meadow just beyond the 
garden wall, when I felt a pull at my jacket and looked round. 

Turned up towards me was a rosy, dirty, and chubby face, with a 
mass of twisted curls falling over the blue eyes and the little mouth 
open in a grin of delight. A pinafore which once had been of red 
print, with a pattern of white flowers, though now, like another and 
rather more famous coat, it was of “ many colours,” covered all other 
articles of clothing except a pair of small well-worn shoes, half hidden 
by dirty white stockings, which had slipped down over them at the 
base of two fat little legs. 

The owner of these various attributes was some three or four 
years of age, and flourished in one hand a letter and in the other 
something wrapped in paper. 

“ Ah’m a man now,” he informed me. “ Ah’m doin’ to de pos’, 
an’ ah’ve dot to say to Mittie Dat’son” (Anglice, Mrs. Jackson), “as 
ah want some b’ead an’ a’tamp to put on dis,” and here he waved the 
letter in my face. 

I felt rather at a loss what to reply to this little aspirant to man- 
hood, but could not help laughing heartily at his comical manner 
when, pointing to my left sleeve, which hung empty, thanks to an 
unlucky fall in the hunting-field, he continued : 

“ Wheer thi arm ?” 

**It has been cut off, my little man. But what is your name?” 

He pursed up his mouth, and then, as though the name was 
one rather difficult of pronunciation, ejaculated quickly : 

“ Bi’ye Did’b’ry. But ’as thi arm bin cutted off?” and the blue 
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eyes grew round and big with surprise, not unmixed with a certain 
amount of awe. 

Just then Widow Didsbury came along the garden walk and, 
catching sight of the child, clapped her hands and called out : 

‘*What art botherin’ t? mester abawt, tha little raffle-toppin? 
Ah’m comin’ for thi if tha doan’t mek sharp off for that theer bread.” 

The youngster laughed in a rebellious manner, and then tripped 
quickly along the pathway, only to stumble and fall after a few yards, 
the letter flying from one hand, and the money, luckily wrapped in 
paper, from the other. But he was up in a moment, turning to fling 
a saucy smile back at us, and, regaining his belongings, gravely dusted 
the envelope with a corner of his pinafore, no doubt making it dirtier 
than ever, and continued his errand, turning every few yards to see 
whether we were looking at him. 

The old woman gazed after him with a smile on her pleasant, 
wrinkled old face, and turning to me, said : 

“ Aye, ’e’s a bonny lad, an’ that owd-fashioned, sir, yer’d hardly 
beleeave it sometimes, an’ ’e’s nobbut three year owd, fower next 
month.” 

“ He is your grandson, is he not ?” I remarked. 

“ Aye, sir, ’e’s t’ only choild as our poor Tom iver had, an’ ’e’s 
bin wi’ me two year come this harvest, for ’is father, poor lad, deed o’ 
t? small-pox when Billy wor nobbut nine month owd, an’ his wife, 
poor thing, shoo fretted hersen into t’ churchyard five month at after, 
an’ ah’ve kep’ t’ bairn iver sin’. Eh, but ’e’s that owd-fashioned, is 
Billy.” 

That was my first acquaintance with Billy. 

The second entry in these “ simple annals” is of a different order. 

It was at the rectory, the occasion being that of a parish sewing- 
meeting for the making of surplices, the present white robes of the 
choristers having gone through as many washings at Christmas, 
Easter, Whitsuntide, and harvest as any respectable fabric could be 
supposed to stand. 

And here, in the midst of the Churchwomen of the district, dressed 
in their best and gossiping cautiously and in low tones—for were they 
not under the watchful eyes and sharp ears of the rector’s good lady P— 
sat little Billy Didsbury, having been brought there by his granny 
and aunt, who had nowhere else to leave him. 

I had been strolling around with the Rector, admiring his gardens 
and conservatories—for the good man is a devoted horticulturalist — 
when he made the observation that it was very warm, and had we not 
better go indoors ; and before I was well aware of the fact I was 
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inveigled into the midst of the sewing-meeting, and was hardly 
seated when an audible whisper reached my ears : 

“ Dranny, dere’s de man wot’s dot ’is arm cutted off !” 

A violent sound of hushing followed this remark, and I looked, 
with a smile, as I recognised the voice of my little friend, who had 
climbed upon a chair, rather to the detriment of plush and French 
polish, and was gazing at me curiously over the back. 

The Rector rose just then and moved heavily towards the group ; 
for our worthy pastor was a portly man, of mighty girth and tall 
withal, and, to let him down easily, his boots must have been a 
mystery to him for years. 

He paused by Billy’s chair, and placing his hand patronisingly on 
the boy’s head, remarked : 

“Now, Billy, my boy, do you think you could sew?” and he 
picked up a half-finished surplice from the table. 

“ Des,” answered William promptly, with no trace of the awe 
which the august, well-fed head of a village church is calculated to 
inspire. 

“Then could you make a surplice for me?” continued the 
Rector in his most wheedling, charity-sermon tone, smiling at the 
little fellow. 

There was silence for a moment, during which Billy looked at the 
portly form beside him, and then, his shrill treble rising on the 
hushed silence of the room, he replied : 

“Des, if tha wants one, but tha mun buy me t’ stuff, tos it’ll tek 
sich a lot !” 

For a moment silence reigned, and then a shriek of laughter 
came from the Rector’s wife, as she lay back in her chair and shook 
again ; whilst the Rector himself, though for a moment he glared at 
the unconscious youngster, joined perforce in the merriment which 
burst forth on all sides. 

Another time that I saw Billy is still before my mind’s eye. 

“Mester, dost want a roide?” 

I was strolling along the street, bound for the cool room and 
sanded floor of the “‘ White Duck”; not so much, however, for the 
purpose of tasting the ale of those parts—though I did not let the 
opportunity pass—but for a sheltered place, this hot August weather, 
in which to await the arrival of the carrier’s waggon, which was to 
convey me to the neighbouring town, when the above remark was 
shouted from the opposite side of the roadway. 

I looked in that direction, and there was Billy, set astride, or 
rather fixed somehow, on the broad back of a cart-horse, and pulling 
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with high glee at the red projecting ends of the hames, whilst he 
sang out the invitation to me. 

“ Hallo, Billy,” I said, “ where are you off to?” 

“ Ah’m off to t’ quarry wi’ me unknel, an’ ah’m doin’ to roide on 
owd Botser all t’ way.” 

Harry Didsbury, Billy’s “ unknel” as he termed him, approached 
from the garden with a gear-chain and a pick-shaft on his shoulder, 
and the burly quarryman smiled as he heard his nephew’s reply to 
my question. 

“FE meks a raight little jock, doan’t ’e, sir, on owd Boxer. We 
shall ’a ter enter him for the St. Leger,” and Harry laughed greatly 
at his own joke. 

‘But ah’ve not dot a whip, unknel,” said Billy, seriously. 

“ Ne’er moind, lad, tha’d not mek a deeal o’ difference to thi 
mount if tha hed one,” replied his uncle. 

“Well, Billy,” I put in, “if you are a good boy I'll bring you a 
whip from Rotherboro’. How will that suit you?” 

Billy’s eyes sparkled, and he squirmed with delight, but looked at 
his uncle to answer for him. 

“* Theer, lad, what dost say to t’ mester for doin’ that?” 

Billy looked at me for a moment, then at his uncle again, and 
finally said, ‘‘ Tha’ll bring me a big un!” 

I laughed heartily at this and walked away, my last glimpse of 
the child showing him jolting up and down on the old horse’s back, 
evidently at the height of his enjoyment. 

I stepped down at the corner of the village street in the evening, 
on my return from the town, loaded with various commissions, con- 
spicuous among which was a child’s toy whip, the handle plaited 
with red leather, which I intended for Billy. 

I paused for a moment to speak with the butcher’s wife, who 
stood in her white sun-bonnet and blue print dress, sleeves rolled up 
and arms akimbo, talking with anotherwoman. After afew remarks 
she pointed to Widow Didsbury’s cottage, and her voice had a ring 
of sadness in it, though she was evidently eager to impart some news, 
as she said : 

‘* It’s a bad job abawt t’ little un, mester ! ” 

My eyes followed her outstretched hand, and a misgiving shot 
across me as I hurriedly asked, “ What little one? What has 
happened ?” 

“ Ah meean poor Tom Didsbury’s little lad, ’im as lives wi’ ’is 
granny. ’E went wi’ ’Arry yonder to t? quarry this mornin’, an 
followed ’im abawt a lot, an’ ’Arry was carryin’ a big beeam o’ wood 
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to t’ smithy, an’ when ’e get to t’ door, dropped it offn ’is showder, 
an’ niver seed poor bairn walkin’ agin ’im, an’ it dropped on ’im, an’ 
crushed ’im that bad as ’e deed this afternoon at foive o’clock. Poor 
little thing ! an’ they say as how ’is uncle teks on that bad abawt it as 
’e’s a’most soft. They do!” and she looked at her companion, who 
gave a confirmatory nod. 

I could hardly believe the terrible news, and looked, horror- 
struck, in my informant’s face ; and she, noticing my incredulous stare, 
said : 

“Tt’s true, mester, ah’m sorry to say. Poor bairn, ’e wor sich a 
bonny lad,” and the good woman’s eyes grew cloudy. 

I hardly know what I answered, and walked on my way, far 
more greatly shocked at the news than I should have thought it 
possible ; but my last sight of the poor child had been one of health 
and happiness, and the contrast was terrible. 

The bees hummed amid the gilliflowers, the swallows flitted 
around the whitewashed walls of the cottage, and all without looked 
cheerful and bright, but from within came a sound of smothered 
weeping, which stopped me half-way along the garden walk. 

I could not intrude, and walked sadly home with a child’s toy 
whip in my hand. 

Poor little Billy Didsbury! No more frolics with granny and 
auntie, no more rides to the quarry on “ Boxer” with “unknel,” no 
more quaint remarks and pretty ways. 

The pen of the great playwright had stopped in the first act of 
this little life drama, and Billy had hardly played one part before he 
was called from the stage. 

It seemed sad and hard ; and yet when, some days later, I watched 
the mournful little procession wind its way slowly under the shade 
of the horse-chestnuts in the churchyard, and looked around at the 
silent spectators, I wondered perhaps if Billy’s lot had not been an 
enviable one. 

A brief period of happiness and comfort, loving and being loved, 
and then away to eternal happiness after an hour or two of pain, 
with no fear of growing up to a life of rough and hard work, of care 
and worry, as must have been inevitable. 

Now, the rest of the acts of Billy, and all that he did, are they not 
told in the quiet summer evenings when Widow Didsbury wipes her 
spectacles and murmurs, with a choke in her voice, how ‘‘’e wor 
that owd-fashioned ”? 
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II. FrppDLEMORE FEast. 


It was Fiddlemore Feast. 

This statement would easily have explained to any person residing 
within a five-mile radius the meaning of newly white-painted window 
frames, half-fuddled rustics in their Sunday clothes, unlimited busi- 
ness at the “ Plough,” and great hurry and bustle on the part of the 
butcher as he executed his various orders. 

Yes, the “ Feeast ” was a great institution, and a villager got ready 
for it and enjoyed himself at that period just as naturally as he went 
about his work at other times. 

Yes, and what is more, it was also the “ Club Dinner,” and Mrs. 
Downes, the landlady, was in a great state of work and bustle, per- 
spiring freely as she superintended the cooking and scolded the ostler 
for not helping her girls to carry ‘‘ that theer gre’t panfull of cabbage 
watter, which allus wor a gre’t weight, as ah towd our John when ’e 
bowt t’ pan o’ that theer gipsy as wor raand last back end, when ’e 
knew as ah didn’t loike heavy things. But theer, some menallus did 
think as they knew moor abawt t’ housework nor their woives.” , 

Busy Mrs. Downes, she was hot and tired ; the kitchen was hot 
and steamy, and the day was also hot ; but still it was one of those 
pleasant days in July when the sky was a deep blue and everywhere 
the feeling of summer in all its splendour was in the air. 

The bees hummed about the tall, pink hollyhocks in the rectory 
garden, and the butterflies flitted over every cluster of bloom, rising 
higher in the sunlit air till some found their way over the old walls 
and tiled roofs into the field at the rear of the “ Plough,” where the 
collection of roundabouts, shooting-galleries and toy-stalls formed the 
principal attraction of the Feast. 

These, however, at present are shrouding their glories with dirty 
canvas until the evening when the whole field will be en /ét. 
Then the atmosphere will be redolent of the odours of paraffin and 
oranges, gunpowder and peppermint rock, and one stall will be doing 
a deafening business in trumpets, whilst at another the Phyllises and 
Chloes of the district will be persuading their swains to treat them 
from the tempting piles of gingerbread and brandy-snap. 

Up in one part of the ground, with a roundabout on one hand and 
swingboats on the other, some men were busy putting up a tent, whilst 
a knot of children and one or two elders watched them interestedly, 
and one of the latter, in a subdued voice, gave another the informa- 
tion that “ this ’ere’s a theayter, an’ them men dress up an’ act, tha 
knoaws.” 
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The strolling players, for such they were, worked hard at the poles 
and ropes, except one, who seemed more fond of telling the others 
what to do than of doing it himself. 

Evidently he was not popular with his companions, as different 
remarks tended to show. And yet, even to the most casual observer 
there was something about him above the ordinary. He was good- 
looking, and had a style with him the others lacked, and this fact no 
doubt did not add to his popularity, though it was not the chief cause 
of the other players’ dislike. It was his haughty, stand-off manner, 
or rather his want of tact ; for it was not pride in the main that made 
Arthur Morthern almost unbearable amongst his companions, and no 
doubt he often wished that he could adapt himself more ; and yet, 
always, his nature stepped in and prevented any advances. And 
perhaps the thought struck him on this July day, when, after some 
remark, he heard a not very complimentary reply, and, stopping in 
his work, he gazed with knitted brows to where the old ivy-covered 
church tower stood out against the expanse of dazzling blue. 

Poor fellow, he was more to be pitied than blamed ; though, as 
the loquacious Sam Tickhill, low comedian to the company, observed, 
“F’s a strollin’ player now, an’ nuthin’ else, so’e needn’t carry hisself 
like a bloomin’ dook.” 

By afternoon the tent was pitched, the little flags on the peaks 
hung lazily in the still air, and, after arranging the stage within, the 
men came out to enjoy a few hours’ idleness until the evening. 

Sammy looked at his not overclean hands and arms, and turning 
round to the others proposed a bath and swim in the neighbouring 
canal. 

Most of them assented, and after lighting their pipes commenced 
to stroll lazily in that direction, leaving Arthur Morthern, however, 
who stood in a hesitating, undecided manner, until Tickhill, with un- 
usual good-humour, seeing the other’s gloomy face, said, “Come on, 
old chap, you’ll need a rinse as well as we shall, I reckon.” 

Rather surprised at the kind tone, Arthur linked his arm with 
Sammy’s, and bending down to pat the head of an infant strayed from 
a neighbouring caravan, passed on with the rest. 

The way to the canal led through the churchyard, and as the party 
entered ‘‘ God’s Acre” the sunbeams fell on the pavement without 
the church porch, which was sprinkled with rice, a wedding party 
having shortly before left the building. 

On the moss-grown wall of the old rectory garden a peacock sat 
sunning itself, its iridescent plumage glinting in glowing splashes 
where the light fell on it through the spreading foliage of a beech 
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overhead. The hen came walking from amidst the gravestone, and 
commenced leisurely to pick up the grains of rice, whilst overhead the 
swallows circled round the tower, twittering unceasingly, as though from 
very joy at the beauty of the day. 

“There is Norman work in this church. Do you see the dog- 
tooth over that archway, Tickhill ?” and Morthern looked with interest 
at the old structure. 

Sammy, who knew rather less about Norman architecture than an 
Australian native, mumbled something in reply, whilst one of the men, 
turning to his companions, said in an undertone, “’E’s showin’ off 
again. I can’t stand these d——4d broken-down swells.” 

And they — their ie to the canal. 


“ Me uncle’s gen me aun Senta to tak’ to re Feeast.’ 

‘An’ me aunt’s gen me tuppence, and sho says as sho’s goin 
darn wi’ us, but we mun wait till termorrer noight ter hev a roide on 
t’ woodin ’osses.” 

And the two little girls chatted merrily on in their aunt’s large 
farm kitchen, whilst their uncle sat smoking in his big Windsor 
chair by the side of the fireplace, looking very uncomfortable 
in a black coat, only donned on very special occasions, the one this 
time being that of the club dinner, at which he was soon to appear. 

His wife, a severe-looking woman, made her appearance, and 
asking him whether he was ready to go, made some remarks to the 
children as to their behaviour, telling them that they could not go 
down to the feast that evening, as it was very noisy, but that she 
would take them to-morrow, and to-day they must be satisfied with 
patronising the toy and sweet stalls. 

Very soon the four were en route for the fair ground, where the 
children enjoyed themselves for an hour or two, and then were sent, 
laden with sweets and toys, up the dusty lane which led home. 

On between the hedges fragrant with roses and honeysuckle they 
went, talking gaily of what they had seen and what was in store for 
them the following evening, and every now and again comparing the 
sticks of peppermint rock each was sucking, and dilating with childish 
delight on their goodness. 

Arrived at the farmhouse, the children deposited some of their 
spoils in the kitchen, and then made their way across the stackyard 
to the fields, where they roamed about, weaving daisy chains, whilst 
overhead the sun shone in a sky of cloudless blue. It was a glorious 
day. 

At last they sat down in the sweet-scented pastures, in the shade 
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of the canal banks, which rose a good height above the fields. There 
they wove fresh chains of flowers and talked about the “ Feeast,” 
whilst the younger told the other that they would hear lots of music 
in the evening, and said the club band had been round the village, and, 
taking off her straw hat, beat upon it with her little fist in imitation of 
the drummer. And the summer afternoon sped quickly on. 

But what is that sound of men’s voices raised high in altercation 
from the other side of the canal banks, which causes the children to 
turn affrighted glances in that direction ? 

They can see nothing, but yet turn cold with fright as one voice, 
above the others, rises in the air with a note of terror. 

“You surely do not mean to let me drown? Help! Help!” 

The agonised cry rings out on the balmy stillness of the July day. 
From the vast expanse of blue a cloud seems to have arisen, through 
which the suh’s beams lose their warmth and light. 

Splashing sounds, a choking voice, and then all is still once more— 
dreadfully still, whilst the terrified children cling to each other, and 
after gazing with horror-struck faces at the bank above them, hurry 
home over the daisy-strewn fields. 

Their aunt is there, looking cross and more severe than ever, with 
a scolding ready for them for having come in late for tea ; to which 
meal they sit down with scared faces, the great dread they possess 
for their relative preventing them saying a word in explanation. 

And that night they whisper in a frightened manner as they slip 
between the sheets of their bed, whilst the moonbeams light up the 
room, and from afar off the sounds of music are borne faintly to their 
ears. 


“One o’ them fellers from that theer theayter at t’ Feeast wor 
drownded yisterday arternoon i’ t’ canal. ’E wor took wi’ t’ cramp, 
an’ they worn’t near enow ter git ’im out afore ’e wor done for.” 

And as uncle gave out this information he applied himself with 
great zest to his breakfast of fried bacon, whilst his wife said 
solemnly, “I niver heerd on it. I only ’ope as the man wor pre- 
pared ter die. An’I hope it’ll be a warnin’ to you childer niver to 
go down alone to that theer canal soide.” 

It was. 

But the children never forgot. 

HAROLD WILD. 
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ALL THAT REMAINS 
OF FORUM JULIT (FREJUS). 


IN TWO PARTS. 


Part I. THE ANCIENT Clty. 


Inde Forum Julii parvam nunc venimus urbem ; 
Apparent veteris vestigia magna theatri, 
Ingentes arcus et thermze et ductus aquarum ; 
Apparet moles antiqui diruta portus, 
Atque ubi portus erat, siccum nunc littus et horti. 
Quvres du Chancelier ? Hopital, POESIES LATINES, 


S a proof of the enchantment lent by distance, the assumption 

may be hazarded that the Roman remains at Fréjus would 

perhaps be better known to the generality of travellers were these 

ruins less accessible from the great European centres ; for minute 

accounts of antiquities situated in far more distant climes are not 
infrequently given to the press—even in volume form. 

The chief value to be attached to the Forum Julii ruins lies in 
their general representative character. Although certain towns that 
might be mentioned, in the South of France, possess Roman 
monuments individually in a far better state of preservation than 
their Fréjusian parallels, yet the relics at Fréjus, in their ensembdk, 
present, even in their dilapidated form, a typically complete 
agglomerative collection hardly to be surpassed elsewhere, unless it 
be at Tébessa, the ancient Theveste, a great Roman city that was 
situated at a distance of three hundred kilometres from Carthage, 
and the centre of eight roads.'_ Much still remains to be seen at 
Aosta, but to Fréjus the palm may unhesitatingly be given. 


1 Among many marvellous vestiges of antiquity still to be seen at Tébessa is 
the quadrifrons triumphal arch of Caracalla, This remarkably well-preserved 
monument is considered by archeologists to surpass, in elegance and wealth of 
design, the arch of Janus Quadrifrons at Rome, the only one still standing 
presenting the same character. 
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The importance of Forum Julii greatly consisted in its maritime 
pre-eminence, and it is for this reason that attention will be directed 
in the first instance to the Port. 

Two great problems in connection with the ancient port of Forum 
Julii have exercised the minds not only of purely Fréjusian writers, 
but also of those archzologists, historiographers, and hydrographers 
hailing from other parts of France, who have fastened their attention 
upon this complicated subject. Upon neither of these questions can 
there be said to exist unanimity of opinion. The first and most 
important of these two points is to the effect—whether the sea, in 
Roman times, attained the circumvallatory walls of Forum Julii. 
The second, which is dependent upon the first, is in reference to 
whether, in case the sea fell short of the Gallo-Roman town, the 
space circumscribed by the harbour buildings and quays was 
connected with the open sea by a broad channel. M. Charles 
Texier ' and M. Lenthéric? are of opinion that the sea reached the 
southern bases of the eastern and western citadels, without, how- 
ever, stating to what extent the waters penetrated on the eastern 
and western sides of the fortifications generally. Besides drawing 
attention to the fact that, in his time (1828-9), while great traces 
remained, as at present, of both the quays and of the walls, not a 
vestige of the channel works was perceptible between the harbour 
entrance and the sea,? M. Texier grounds his belief on the discovery of 
marine shells on and beneath the surface of the whole extent of the 
sand-downs separating Fréjus from the Mediterranean. Such, indeed, 
is the case ; but this fact is far from sufficient to settle the question. 
Shells and other marine dédris are found at a distance of no less than 
thirty-five kilometres inland, and at an altitude of over eight hundred 
metres, namely, as far as Mons, whither, in prehistoric times, the sea 
penetrated, as M. ‘Texier himself does not neglect to state. The 
point under discussion is how far the sea came in Roman times. 

In the elucidation of this problem in particular, the opinion of 

» Mémoires sur la Ville et le Port de Fréjus. (Collection des Mémoires 
présentés 4 l’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. ) 

2 Provence Maritime ancienne et moderne. 

* Although M. Texier discovered no signs of the channel substructures, yet, 
in an unpublished memoir drawn up at as comparatively remote a date as 1698 
by a naval engineer, the existence of the channel in question is clearly affirmed. 
Abbé Girardin, in both his works (Histoire de Fréjus and Notice et Description 
historique du Diocese de Fréjus), alludes to the waterway as if the matter admitted 
ofnodoubt. Girardin was totally unacquainted with the memoir of 1698. Seventy- 
five years later M. Vallon and M. Segaud, engineers for the Province, vouched 
for the same fact, while in 1803, the archeological commission, presided over 
by Count de Villeneuve-Bargemont, strongly supported the idea. 

N2 
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M. Aubenas, a resident in Fréjus during the last quarter of a century 
of his life, who filled the office of mayor of the town, a position that 
gave him the necessary local influence and authority to make researches 
and to carry out excavations, and who, moreover, devoted five years 
to the composition of his most valuable work,' must carry especial 
weight when compared with the views formed by certain others who, 
whatever their scientific attainments may have been, were, at the 
most, mere visitors to the locality. It is only, in sober truth, by 
repeated visits and by a most careful study of the spot, supported by 
the documentary authority offered by the writings of M. Aubenas 
and his predecessors, that a firm grasp of the subject can be obtained. 
It is, in fact, a matter of no small difficulty to trace the outlines of a 
large port upon a superficies which, without previous knowledge, 
offers but slight signs of having formerly been the site of such a 
maritime centre, this very surface (given up to agricultural purposes) 
lying, moreover, at a totally different level from what was the case 
in Roman times, as well as to give an acceptable notion of the 
approximate date when loose sand-hills, the result of silt cast up by 
the Argens ? and Reyran, and a more level and solid earth’s surface 
encrusted with a coating of heather, dotted hither and thither with 
small farmsteads and mean-looking shanties, formed the bottom of 
the Mediterranean. 

It is for these various reasons, as well as on account of the actual 
grounds put forth by M. Aubenas for his belief, that the writer of these 
papers adopts this historian’s opinion in preference to any of an 
opposite tendency laid down with no inconsiderable amount of 
plausibility, ingenuity, erudition, and confidence by Texier and 
Lenthéric, and also in spite of some preconceived opinions of his 
own, which M. Aubenas’s statements have served to dispel. 

The learned and clear-sighted modern historian of Fréjus 
considers that, in Roman times, the sea did not approach nearer to 
the walls of the town than halfa kilometre—principally for the reason 
that certain edifices, of which very considerable and even imposing 
ruins exist (neglecting the mention of others within this radius, of 
which barely noticeable substructures survive), must necessarily have 
been constructed on ¢erra firma, as represented by alluvion. A 
theory has been put forward by M. Texier to the effect that the 
ancient ¢herme@ of Forum Julii, the ruins of which are situated at a 
distance of seven hundred metres to the south-west of the town, at a 
spot now occupied by the Ferme de Villeneuve, were surrounded in 


Histoire de Fréjus (Forum Julii), ses Antigquités, son Port (Fréjus, 1881). 
* Also “Argent.” Both modes of spelling the name of this river are admissible. 
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antiquity by the sea, and that the mode of communication with the 
ancient city was by a causeway. This would have brought the sea 
to the south-west of the town, that is to say, to the other side of the 
Butte Saint-Antoine. Nevertheless, not a trace of this presumed 
causeway has ever been discovered. It is true, also, that the admir- 
ably preserved wall that formed the limits of the ¢herme in the 
direction facing the town is of a thickness and massive construc- 
tion generally that would almost encourage the belief that this bul- 
wark may have served as a protection against the inroads of the 
waters, the more so as the vestiges of a tower and what seems to 
have been some kind of a fortification, not dissimilar to the buildings 
in close proximity to the Lanterne, are also to be easily descried at 
the extremity of the wall in question lying nearest to the high road ; 
but, on the other hand, all who are familiar with the magnificence 
that the Romans were accustomed to lavish upon the construction 
of their baths, as exemplified particularly by the imposing remains 
of those of Caracalla, would only see in what is preserved at Fréjus 
an indispensable adjunct to such a building. Moreover, besides the 
ruins of a sacedlum or small temple originally constructed without a 
roof, and known in the district by the name of ‘‘ La Tourrache,” 
several Roman tombs made of bricks, stone, and marble were dis- 
covered about forty years ago in a private property situated half-way 
between Fréjus and the “Thermes.” One of the stone sarcophagi 
and the débris of one of the marble tombs are to be seen in the 
town museum. Furthermore, towards the south-east, and between 
five and six hundred metres from Fréjus, what is considered to have 
been a tomb, or perhaps part of the basement of a dwelling-house, 
has also been unearthed on the new Valescure road ; while extending 
the zone to Saint-Aygulf, a spot dear to the lovers of solitude, situated 
at the extremity of the Gulf of Fréjus, and five miles, as the crow flies, 
from Saint-Raphaél, which beautiful winter station it faces, Roman 
substructures are still to be found at a distance that must necessarily 
have been covered by the sea, had its waters bathed the feet of the 
Forum Julii ramparts. 

It may be confidently asserted that, in the opinion of an 
inexperienced or uninitiated observer, nothing would seem to exist 
visibly distinguishing from the surrounding district the tract form- 
ing in Roman times the interior of the harbour of Forum Julii. 
Nought is to be seen but a succession of fields divided from each 
other merely according to ownership ; but when we begin to care- 
fully examine the remnants of antiquity surrounding the huge space, 
then are our eyes opened. 
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After somewhat wearisomely plodding across the kilometre and a 
half of dunes separating the sea-coast from the approaches of Fréjus, 
our gaze is attracted by a somewhat remarkable object. This is an 
hexagonal ! brick ‘oure//e, erected on a semicircular base and sur- 
mounted by a pointed cone or pyramid, which is also six-sided. 
The summit is separated from the mass of the edifice by a single 
layer of bricks resembling a cornice or hem. The height of the 
whole prismatic building hardly exceeds ten metres. This measure- 
ment would make it inferior in altitude to the ramparts, the towers 
of the enceinte, and the citadels. This pointed tower has long been 
known in the district by the name of the “ Lanterne.” For a long 
period this building was considered—not only by the people of 
the region, but even at a late date by eminent authorities, such, for 
instance, as Girardin and de Bargemont, in spite of its comparatively 
diminutive dimensions, which did not permit it to be discernible 
from the open sea, and notwithstanding the important fact that no 
traces existed of any contrivance by which a permanent light could 
have been furnished, the entire edifice being solid—to have constituted 
the lighthouse of Forum Julii. This erroneous impression prevailed 
until the days of M. Texier, who has done so much to elucidate 
certain obscure notions concerning the Fréjus remains. This 
deservedly considered great authority dispelled this delusion by 
assigning to the little monument its correct destination. The real 
lighthouse, the summit of which was visible from the offing,? M. 
Texier placed much further back, at a distance of 530 metres. To 
mention two very modern examples, the favo at Viareggio and the 
lighthouse at Ambleteuse are disposed in a similar situation, as was 
also the pharos at Alexandria (described in Czesar’s Commentaries), 
not omitting that at Ostia. The Lanterne he declared to be merely 
a structure of some slight elevation destined to serve as a beacon to 


1 It was not until M. Texier took up this subject a second time that he 
corrected a former mistake, and gave an accurate definition of this polygonal build- 
ing. Abbé Girardin, M. de Bargemont, and M. Victor Petit stated that it was 
an octagon. That the careless should assign an inexact number of sides to the 
pyramidal ‘oure//e is, perhaps, not surprising ; but that professional archeologists 
and antiquaries should labour under error in so simple a matter is inconceivable. 

? Although the ‘‘ tower of the citadel,” as the ancient Roman lighthouse is 
occasionally termed by experts, has been struck several times by lightning, it still 
attains a height of twenty-six metres above the actual surface of the harbour space, 
and nearly thirty-two metres above sea-level. The proprietor of the ground 
forming the summit of the Butte Saint-Antoine has recently erected a fowl-house 
against this monument. It is not positive that the building of this useful annexe 
may not have answered the purpose of a thunderstorm by still further reducing 
the altitude of the ancient structure. 
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mariners, and to point out in particular to them the entrance to the 
harbour. It is surmised that at night a small light was attached by 
some simple process to the summit of the pyramid. This idea of 
M. Texier’s is borne out by what remains of former buildings in the 
immediate vicinity. It is supported by Aubenas, who is convinced 
of its accuracy, and it is undoubtedly the correct one.! The Lanterne 
has undergone excessive restorations at the base and on three of the 
sides. 

We have now planted our footsteps upon what was two thousand 
years ago the extremity of the southern quay of the ancient harbour 
of Forum Julii. Topographically, there is little to cause such an idea 
to arise in the minds even of the initiated, beyond the fact that the 
part upon which we are now stationed lies at a very trifling elevation 
(at this point, perhaps, a couple of feet) above the level artificially 
created over the original bottom of the ancient port. Even this very 
modest elevation is diminished at other parts along the remnant of 
the quays. Adjoining the Lanterne are ruins of strong fortifications. 
The semicircular base of a demitour measuring 6 metres 50 
centimetres in the interior can be distinctly traced, as well as the 
remains of other works, including a triple bastion. Immediately 
facing the Lanterne, from which it is separated only by a narrow 
passage two metres in breadth, is a solid block of masonry composed 
of tufa and lava. M. Texier considers this shapeless mass to have 
been the base of an e@diculum or small temple, a sacred edifice 
invariably placed at the entrance of Roman harbours. Skirting this 
huge massif and the foot of the Lanterne is a circular space re- 
presenting an exhedra or esplanade, where it is surmised that sailors 
and other spectators assembled to view the shipping entering and 
leaving the port.? 


1 The entrance to the channel leading to the harbour of Forum Julii not 
having been, perhaps, easily perceptible at night, another lighthouse was erected 
upon an islet, which, seen from the spot where the channel effected its junction 
with the sea, appears admirably situated for such a purpose. Strictly speaking, 
the islet in question and an adjacent one are in front of Saint-Raphaél. From 
some whimsical resemblance to a wild animal in a crouching posture, this islet, a 
porphyritic rock of a ruddy, tawny hue, has been denominated the “ Lion de Mer.” 
The second, which is closer to the shore, of a similar geological constitution, but 
less fantastic in shape, has, as a result of titular assimilation, been termed the 
“Lion de Terre.” We are of opinion that the latter insulated fragment formed 
part in remote times of the mainland. In the time of Pliny, according to Jules 
Raimond de Soliers, the two rocks were connected, forming one island under the 
name of Phila. 

? An instance of costly vandalism that would not appeal to the average 
understanding is furnished by the contemplation of this extreme limit of the 
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The entrance to the harbour, which naturally coincided with the 
breadth of the artificial channel, was 83 metres in width. As we 
have taken the whilom existence of this channel for granted, the 
present may not be an inappropriate moment for stating that, irre- 
spective of the essential fact of the harbour having been maintained 
by the water penetrating from the sea through the fairway, it is 
believed by M. Fauchet,! M. de Bargemont, M. Texier, and M. 
Aubenas? that a very large additional supply was obtained by bring- 
ing a derivative of the Argens in the direction of Forum Julii, for the 
purpose of giving an impetus to the channel water and thus helping to 
preserve the way clear of the quartzose sand and other deposits cast 
up at its mouth. Situated within a distance of three kilometres from 
Fréjus, and standing in some fields, slightly to the left of the high 
road leading to Puget-sur-Argens, is a remarkably well preserved 
monument dating from the Roman occupation. This is an extremely 
solidly yet elegantly constructed stone bridge. Owing to the ad- 
ditional elevation of the ground perceptible in the entire plain 
through which the Argens and Reyran flow, the supports of the 
bridge are partly buried, while the arches, especially the one on the 
northern side, protrude but slightly above the ground. It may safely 
be assumed that no water in any volume has flowed under this 
bridge for ages ; but a streamlet sluggishly crawls under the central 
arch, while a ditch-shaped depression is traceable for a considerable 
distance on the Puget side. The orientation of the structure is from 
north to south, and it is considered that it was built over the artificial 
branch of the Argens to which we are alluding, in order to reconnect 
the Gulf of Saint-Tropez with Forum Voconii* and the mountainous 
region extending far to the north of Fréjus. The arm of the river 
thus diverted flowed direct to Forum Julii in a line almost parallel 
with the Béal, and entering the western citadel, which, in Roman 
times, was divided into two equal parts by a massively constructed 
covered waterway, plunged into the harbour basin from a height of 
several metres, the drop thus forming a kind of écluse de chasse. 
The water then impetuously rushed into the channel, the entrance 
to which it kept constantly free. 

Immediately fronting the Lanterne buildings, and separated from 


southern quay. About thirty years ago a peasant proprietor, upon whose patch 
of ground the exhedra was situated, deliberately wrenched up for building purposes 
a great portion of the solid beton composed of flint stones and rock. Upon the 
ground thus laid bare some rank grass and a few carrots now flourish luxuriantly. 
1 Statistique du Var, 1805. 2 Histoire de Fréjus, part Il. p. 717. 
8 Chateauneuf, or Le Luc. 
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them by the above-mentioned distance of 83 metres, are some sub- 
structures. Upon this foundation a small farmhouse has been built. 
The vestiges of antiquity at this point are considered by Peiresc, 
Montfaucon, Abbé Girardin, and M. de Bargemont to be ruins of 
fortifications that corresponded to those formerly existing in immediate 
proximity to the Lanterne. There is less to be described on this inner 
side of the harbour than upon the external quay looking seawards, 
and the description may be completed at once. Proceeding for a dis- 
tance of 166 metres along this northern mole in a straight line towards 
the west, we come to another small farmhouse, termed by Aubenas the 
consigne Meége, also built upon ancient substructures in the form of 
arches. Little beyond the vaults protrude above ground. From an 
archeological point of view, the Roman remains upon which the 
consigne Mege is built are of great interest and value. Facing us, as 
we approach the end of the quay, is a square mass of solid masonry 
several feet in height. At the back the Roman foundation is also 
discernible, terminated by an arched entrance, @ fleur de sol, leading 
into what bears a resemblance to a subterranean chamber. The 
upper part of the arch is well preserved. Near approach is not an 
easy matter. The ground in front is marshy and covered with high 
dank weeds, formidable brambles and undergrowth, while near the 
arch is a large pool of stagnant water, around the edges of which is 
rotting straw. It is advisable to close one’s nostrils when making 
an inspection. Aubenas considers that a guard-house was situated 
here. Along the entire way separating these two farmhouses, remains 
of the ancient quay are distinctly traceable in the shape of massive 
portions of what may have been the parapet. On leaving the home- 
stead last alluded to, we turn abruptly to the right and follow a 
beaten path for a distance of 144 metres. The limits of the 
port can here be traced by a trifling difference in the elevation of 
the ground, which is indicated by a row of pollard willows. All 
further signs of the harbour disappear at this point. Some traces 
existed as late as 1840, but they were deliberately swept away in 
the course of some alterations made upon his land by a peasant 
proprietor. With the disappearance of these ancient maritime marks 
any precise notion is also lost of the direction taken by the line of 
quay at this spot: whether it curved towards the “ Cours ”—that is to 
say, towards the west—or whether, continuing in a northerly direction, 
it joined the angle of the “ Plate-Forme” or eastern citadel. We are 
inclined to favour the latter theory, in spite of some reasons advanced 
by Aubenas in support of the contrary; for on the western and 
southern sides of the eastern citadel various magazines, store-houses, 
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and granaries were constructed for the use of the Roman navy; and 
in our opinion it is more probable that the waters bathed this part, 
thus facilitating egress from and ingress to the magazines. The 
adoption of this plan of the harbour’s circuit would give to this side 
—starting from the consigne Mége—a development in a straight line 
of nearly 450 metres. 

It is from this part of Fréjus, especially from the artificial elevation 
dating from Roman times and now known as the ‘‘ Cours,” that it is 
permitted to us to realise and admire the magnificent proportions of 
what was once the ancient port of Forum Julii. Far away to the left 
is the Lanterne, appearing almost stumpy from the point where we 
are stationed. Adjoining the hexagonal /oured/e, and extending 
across the dunes in the direction of Saint-Raphaél, is a wall between 
three and four metres in height, of which 114 metres are admirably 
preserved. The survival of what remains of this wall or courtine, 
which, when erect in its entirety, extended to the sea, attaining the 
water’s edge at the point where the opening of the channel was 
situated, affords a proof that this channel existed. The thickness of 
the courtine, which does not exceed 85 centimetres, would not have 
been sufficient to form a bulwark successfully resisting the violence 
of the waves. Neither could it have been a defensive work. The 
construction, however, possessed sufficient solidity to fulfil the 
purpose for which its builders, in the opinion of Girardin, Texier, 
and Aubenas, intended it. This was to prevent the channel being 
choked and rendered unnavigable by the sands deposited by the 
Argens, as well as to protect it from the Zadech or south-west wind, 
one of the most dangerous of the Mediterranean. Even now a 
narrow stream, known as the Canal des Moulins, or Cougourdier, 
follows as nearly as possible, although in a most restricted sense, the 
course of the ancient waterway. Close by the last remnants protrud- 
ing above ground of this ancient wall, and lying on the inner side 
of the quay, here 2 metres 70 centimetres in breadth, is a huge 
mooring-stone formed from a block of bluish-grey Estérel porphyry, 
not dissimilar to a portion of a pillar. The cavity where the large 
iron ring was fastened, and the groove made by the grating chains, 
afford an undeniable proof of the original use of the fragment. 

On leaving the Lanterne and the ruins of the fortified works 
adjoining it, we proceed along the narrow roadway that was once 
the quay, towards the Butte Saint-Antoine or western citadel. On 
our left the pathway is skirted by imposing remnants of the wall 
formerly protecting the harbour from the inroads of the sand and 
from the tempestuous winds. These remains would be still more 
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worthy of their reputation for perennial durability had not the hand 
of man, living in a less classic age, hastened their destruction with 
thoughtless, not to say contemptuous, deliberation, and even aided to 
forestall their final disappearance. At one point a huge block of at 
least twenty metres in length has been hurled from its foundations, 
apparently by means of some explosive. A little further on, along the 
mural line, three paltry tenements have been built. In the instance 
of two of these one-storeyed huts the builders had the moderation to 
utilise the noble old wall merely as the backs of the premises, and 
have contented themselves with wantonly destroying sufficient of the 
monument to allow space for a trumpery gateway ; but in the case 
of the third and somewhat larger maisonnefte, the ingenious architect 
has demolished no less than twenty metres of the rampart in order 
to build the back of a house, the purpose of which would be too 
appropriately served if it were devoted to housing one or two cows 
and storing garden tools. An Act—‘La loi de classement des 
monuments historiques”—is in existence for preserving ancient 
monuments from such acts of vandalism, which, judging from a 
minute inspection that we have made of the Fréjus antiquities, 
have been tolerably frequent throughout all ages, while the Société 
d’Archéologie de Marseille, the object of which is “the study and 
preservation of the monuments and vestiges of antiquity in Provence,” 
has quite recently been constituted. What remains of this wall 
extends in its broken line for a distance of 256 metres. It was 
originally four metres in height. Its altitude is now but one-third 
of that measurement. Its thickness is one metre twenty centi- 
metres. Wethen pass, on our right, a row of seventeen tall poplars, 
which trees, in the total absence of the wall for a space of 136 metres, 
seem in the far distance, as perceived from the Cours, to form a 
clearly marked limit to this portion of what was once the famous 
port. We are now separated from the inner extremity of the 
harbour but by a distance of 130 metres. The pathway is now 
skirted on the right by a modern wall. Bulging from the base of 
this construction for a length of a few yards are signs of a solid 
mass of ancient masonry, which is visible in a meadow on the 
opposite side of this boundary. This fragment forms the remains of 
a kind of guard-house that was intended for the accommodation of 
the cohortes vigilium. Situated in the midst of this field is a large 
farm-house, the foundations of which are laid upon some ponderous 
substructures. Here in antiquity stood what French archeologists 
term the Consigne. It was a fortified post where a small detachment 
of troops was stationed. This fortress was so situated as to be able 
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to command the entrance to the harbour, and thus to inflict damage 
upon any inimical craft that might attempt to enter. 

We have now reached the base of the harbour, which is formed 
by the eastern front of the Butte Saint-Antoine. This side of the 
western citadel is in a remarkable state of preservation. It is 120 
metres in length. Immediately facing us, as we arrive at the termina- 
tion of the pathway or quay, is an arched entrance bordered on 
either side by massively constructed walls and surmounted by the 
ruins of a lofty tower, the part of which boasting the greater degree 
of preservation raises its dilapidated head in the form of a blunted 
point. This tower was the lighthouse of Forum Julii. 

Owing to the demolition of one-half of the western citadel, all 
traces of the ancient rampart are lost until we approach the neigh- 
bourhood of the Porte d’Orée. Facing this monument, eighty metres 
of the wall survive. At the further extremity another wide gap, 
caused by the opening of the Rue Grisolle, occurs. Crossing this 
space, we thread a narrow alley, observing on our left the well- 
preserved traces of the walls forming the foundation of the houses 
composing one side of the Rue Castelli. Emerging from this lane, 
we debouch upon a hardly less exiguous street, which brings us 
back to the Place du Cours, whence our wandering gaze, with the 
accuracy of actual footsteps, has led us, in order to contemplate and 
enjoy a coup dil of great rarity. It is a view worth dwelling upon, 
for we are now beholding what was once the scene of the most 
triumphant episode in the history of Forum Julii. It was to this 
port that the three hundred galleys were conducted that had been 
captured by Agrippa and Octavius after the defeat of Antony and 
Cleopatra at the battle of Actium. This is the most ancient fact 
mentioned by history in connection with Forum Julii. From that 
moment it became one of the three great naval stations of the 
Occident. 

As an aid to the realisation of the capacity of this splendid 
harbour it may not be uninteresting to state, on the authority of 
Plutarch and Dion Cassius, that all the vessels taken at Actium had 
from three to ten banks of oars. Upon several ships of the com- 
bined fleets towers had been erected exceeding the height of the 
decks by ten or twelve feet. In many instances the sailors compos- 
ing the crews of these floating castles were to be numbered by 
hundreds. Tacitus, the son-in-law of Agricola (who was a Foro- 
julian by birth), in allusion to this great naval engagement, observes : 
“ The coast of Gaul—the nearest to us—was guarded by the galleys 
that Augustus had taken at the battle of Actium and (had) sent 
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to Forum Julii with picked sailors.”' By a curious omission, 
Suetonius does not mention the name of Forum Julii in connection 
with this memorable victory, the author of the “ History of the 
Twelve Czsars” merely remarking that “he (Augustus) still had a 
fleet at Misenum and another at Ravenna, to protect the two seas.” 
The beginning of the decline of the port of Forum Julii was 
almost coincident with the commencement of the decadence of the 
Roman power. In these latter days, communication had only been 
maintained with the open sea by constant dredging. Owing to the 
sand cast up by the sea at the entrance to the channel, the waterway 
became gradually choked.? Simultaneously, as some authorities 
consider, the deposits thrown up by the Reyran and the Argens 
became irresistible ; and as, under pressure of formidable attacks 
from without, the Roman Empire itself began to sink, the attention 
of the central government was gradually withdrawn from this distant 
colony. In course of time what had once been not only the 
principal port of Cisalpine Gaul, but also one of the most consider- 
able of the Empire, lost all claim to any such distinction. In the 
Middle Ages nought remained but a pestiferous swamp. The malaria 
emanating therefrom conduced to the town earning a reputation for 
insalubrity which clung to it for many generations. At length, in 
1784, health was restored to the fever-stricken district. Although 
competent engineers had demonstrated many years previously that 
the restoration of the harbour was entirely within the bounds of 
possibility, sufficient funds could never be raised for that object. 
It was therefore determined to fill up the port. This result was 
brought about by deviating the Reyran torrent, which carries 


1 Annales, Lib. iv. 4, 5. 

2 An idea of the action of the sea—which was to a great extent the cause of 
what may be termed the ‘ stifling” of the harbour of Forum Julii—can be formed 
at the present moment. At a distance of two or three kilometres from Saint- 
Raphaél, and towards the centre of the curve forming the Gulf of Fréjus, a slender 
arm of the Argens flows into the Mediterranean. Some stakes driven into the 
ground bordering the streamlet are now almost buried by the sand cast up by 
the sea. Only the tops are visible just protruding above the surface. A little 
farther, some massive brick gate-posts that once flanked the principal entrance to 
a large and very modern house, but which have been separated from the grounds 
facing the mansion by the exigencies of a road that skirts the circuit of the bay 
as far as the point where the Argens flows into the sea, are also almost covered by 
the sand. The Argens, at its mouth, was until of late spanned bya bridge. 
This structure has been mysteriously destroyed, with the result that all com- 
munication has been cut off at this part with Saint-Aygulf and Sainte-Maxime. 
It would be well if this bridge were rebuilt, if only to confirm the statement in 
the Saint-Raphaél ‘‘ Guide ” to the effect that it is still traversible. 


ee 
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with it a great quantity of sand, gravel, and stones, into the 
harbour. By this means a domain of great fertility was added 
to the region. M. Grisolle greatly contributed to this important 
enterprise. With regard to the restoration of the harbour, any 
results, problematical at the best, that might have been attained 
would hardly have justified the expenses that so considerable an 
engineering exploit would have entailed. Beyond the manufacture 
of some coarse pottery of a metallic hue resembling that of burnt coal 
from which all the gas has been extracted, Fréjus can boast of 
little trade or industry. Leaving Saint-Tropez! entirely out of the 
question, which, judging by the number of vessels annually entering 
and leaving, is visited with a considerable amount of commercial 
prosperity, the small haven of Saint- Raphael answers all the purposes 
of a maritime outlet to Fréjus. The national importance of the 
latter vanished ages since, and is beyond recall. Should, however, 
the outlying district of Saint-Raphaél, known as Valescure, still con- 
tinue to attract visitors, some degree of prosperity might be drawn to 
Fréjus, as this recently created shady retreat seems inclined to extend 
towards the old town. Although the hoary remains of antiquity 
encircle Fréjus with a melancholy halo of veneration, an invisible 
aureole translated into human thought by a sentiment of sublime 
sorrow that confers an interest upon the most insignificant object 
contained within its walls, the indescribable attraction even seeming 
to clothe with a coating of age the most repugnant matters of detail 
dating but from the day before yesterday, yet Fréjus is but a small 
town, the principal street of which, like two lofty walls, encloses 
the high road stretching between Cannes and Toulon. The thought 
can be pursued still further so as to carry us back, as in a circle, 
to our starting-point. In spite of this strange interest cast upon 
mean objects and desolate sites by their ancient classic vicinity, 
all pales into insignificance, even the cathedral, the episcopal palace 
resembling a fortress, the picturesque and touching cemetery with 
its cross designed by four avenues of cypress trees meeting at a 
common centre, not omitting the Church of Saint-Francois de 


1 Saint-Tropez is situated upon the fine gulf of that name, the further side of 
which, as seen from Saint-Raphaél, formsa promontory. It faces Sainte-Maxime. 
The gulf is also known by the name of ‘‘Grimaud.” This name is derived from 
that of the family of Grimaldi, which, in vulgar parlance, was ‘‘ Grimald” or 
‘¢*Grimaud.” William I., Count of Provence (968-992), ceded the property of 
Sinus Sambracitanus, as the gulf was then termed, to Gibelin de Grimaldi, to 
whom Antelmi attributes the last defeat of the Saracens and the capture and 
destruction of their almost inaccessible stronghold Fraxinet. It was this Gibelin 
who laid the foundations of the fortunes of the Mourguez or Monaco family. 
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Paule, in comparison with the overwhelming enthralment shed by 
the majestic ruins. 

A monument that does not fail to impress the curious—even those 
who approach such relics with the least professional eye—is a lofty 
arch, upon which has been conferred, somewhat negligently, the name 
of the “* Porte Dorée.” The materials entering into its construction 
are red grit-stone, porphyry, and bricks. The sun of Provence has 
caused the edifice to assume so rich a hue of mingled brown and red 
that one writer, M. Lenthéric, has thought it worth denying that 
this ardent coloration is the origin of its name (Porte d’Or, Porta 
Aurea). It has been very liberally restored, especially upon the side 
facing what was once the harbour, and it is this side which, strange 
to say, has attracted the photographer and post-card reproducer, 
although the more rugged surface, turned towards the town, affords a 
view of the original form of construction in its most striking charac- 
teristics. Before alluding to the various discussions that have arisen 
among competent authorities concerning the origin or correctness of 
this appellation, “ Porte Dorée,” it may be as Well to state that any 
reference to this isolated fragment can be most opportunely made 
in combination with the remarks accompanying our description of 
the port, as the spot whereupon this archway has been erected 
furnishes a fairly accurate idea of the limits attained by the waters in 
the dassin in ancient times. This archway is the sole survivor of five 
others of similar dimensions, the six having formed in their entirety the 
arched entrances to a colonnade or s¢oa, which gave access to the port, 
and from the lattertothe town. ‘The ornamentation of the edifice was 
originally in white marble and of the Ionic order. These arches, which 
supported a massive roof of unusual height, were flanked, according 
to Girardin and M. de Bargemont, by extensive buildings, intended 
presumably for the accommodation of the custom-house employés 
and other port officials. In 1829 M. Texier, in the course of his 
excavations at this spot, discovered various apartments that had 
evidently been originally built upon a scale of great luxury, and with 
an elegance and magnificence denoting much taste. He unearthed 
flights of steps as well as rooms ornamented with deep blue and 
white marbles, and adorned with carved stucco, mural paintings, and 
Statuary. The archzologist’s examination terminated, the priceless 
remains were simply covered up once more by the local authorities, 
with the earth that had originally concealed them. Certain traces 
in the form of the summits of a few almost entirely obliterated niches 
are stated to have been discernible about a quarter of a century ago 
upon the vestiges of the Roman rampart flanking the opposite side 
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of the steep rough roadway, along which a cart horse can hardly 
stumble, that passes by the “Porte Dorée.” We, however, have 
utterly failed to discover any such signs, so encumbered is the ground 
with colossal heaps of rubbish and débris. Beneath this roadway 
these valuable relics are buried at a considerable depth, the superficies 
having become much raised. They are likely to remain for ever lost 
to human gaze, for this declivity, which in antiquity was the site of 
a magnificent flight of marble steps, but which is now merely an 
accumulation of indescribable refuse and sweepings hardened into 
the solidity of stone, constitutes at the present moment one of the 
principal entries to Fréjus. 

The origin of the name “ Porte Dorée” has given rise to much 
discussion and to not’a little original speculation. It has been 
surmised that this name was conferred upon the edifice either 
because in antiquity it was studded at regular intervals with huge 
gilt nails, some of which, Girardin maintains, were perceptible in the 
monument even as late as his own time, that is to say, previous to 
1729 ; or, secondly, in figurative allusion to the great wealth that 
passed under this archway in the form of the rich merchandise 
inevitably associated with a great commercial emporium. The first 
of these explanations may be set aside as improbable, while the 
second carries nothing especially confirmatory with it, as gates so 
denominated were to be found in various ancient towns. A third 
definition has been offered by M. Texier, and this latter is probably 
the correct one. “Porte Dorée,” it is maintained, is merely a 
corruption of Porta Ore, the Shore Gate, or gate through which all 
had to pass when proceeding to or leaving the waterside. In old 
French it could be rendered literally by Porte d’Orée. From this 
rendering to the construction of the popular local term of the 
present day (“Porte Dorée”) there is but a brief step, although there 
exists not the slightest resemblance in meaning. Also, this word 
orée, which M. Lenthéric states was in general use at least three 
hundred years ago, is still employed by French writers possessing an 
unusually large vocabulary. Quite recently we came across the 
expression “orée d’un bois touffu” in a work that was only 
published in the course of the present year. 

Those who might be acquainted with the majestic aspect still 
presented by the amphitheatres at Nimes and Arles, especially the 
former, to cite the two best-preserved monuments of this kind erected 
in the ancient Gallia Narbonensis, would experience a feeling of 
sorrowful disappointment on beholding the Arénes at Fréjus. The 
feeling of sadness would become intensified were they made aware 
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of the fact that the Forum Julii amphitheatre principally owes its 
state of dilapidation to the destructive hand of man. 

The Romans erected their chief place of amusement just outside 
the ramparts, the fortifications continuing their circuit without even 
grazing the amphitheatre, although the distance separating them 
was so Slight that the north-eastern side of the edifice rested upon 
a foundation of volcanic rock that formed part of the high bank 
sustained on the other side by the wall of circumvallation. When 
built it was a magnificent structure ; and, presuming that the interior 
circular colonnade crowning the edifice in the times of the Romans 
was occupied during representations, the circus contained accommoda- 
tion for twelve thousand spectators, for whom space was provided on 
seventeen tiers of seats divided into three precinctions.1 The vomi- 
toria leading to the tiers of seats composing the first precinction 
were built, as can still be seen, upon a plan of great ingenuity, so 
as to avoid draughts. Marble entered considerably into the con- 
struction of this edifice, even barriers being made of this material. 
Doric pilasters contributed to its adornment, while, among metals, 
bronze was plentifully and artistically used. 

Of all former magnificence nought now remains above ground, 
speaking generally, but a shell-shaped base; of the profuse yet 
tasteful ornamentation nothing but a fragment of the entablature 
that once belonged to the upper colonnade. The surface of the 
smaller axis, or actual amphitheatre wherein the wild beast fights and 
gladiatorial and other combats took place, is, by an accumulation 
and solidification of earth and débris, raised at least three or four 
metres above its original level, so that full justice cannot even be 
done to what actually remains. At the height of about one foot 
above the ground on the south-western side (the orientation of the 
ellipse being, in the sense of its length, north-east and south-west), 
the vaults of arches are seen protruding. Within these constructions, 
that have become subterranean, and which were termed cavee or 
carceres, the wild beasts intended for the “games” were confined. 
On the north-eastern side, as the result of an excavation, the wall, in 
a perfect state of preservation, forming the barrier to the fodium has 
been laid bare for a length of thirty metres. It is probable that the 
entire periphery of the podium would be found to be still surrounded 
by the marble socles, fastened by bronze gudgeons in a massif of 
hard grit-stone, were it possible to continue the excavations ; but 


} Judging by the dimensions of the amphitheatre and the perimeter of the 
enceinte, the population of Forum Julii amounted to between thirty“thousand and 
thirty-five thousand people. 
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such an undertaking is impracticable. The north-eastern side of the 
amphitheatre, which rested on the volcanic rock, has almost entirely 
disappeared. The principal portion of the little that remains has 
been restored with great care and skill. There are still some 
remnants of the consular entrance. On the north-western side two 
precinctions, five vomitoria, and the lower gallery are still preserved. 
Of the magnificent exterior facade there remains not a trace; while 
the massive, rugged, irregular blocks of masonry, or fragments of 
walls, which, when in their perfect state, primarily served to enclose 
the corridor-shaped openings of the different tiers and to support 
the flights of steps conducting to the three precinctions and to the 
colonnade, now protrude outwardly from the ruin like so many 
buttresses. ; 

At a date that cannot be fixed with certainty, although the fact is 
vouched for by M. Texier, marble works were established in due 
form within the arena, with the deliberate purpose of stripping the 
amphitheatre of its most valuable materials and of utilising them for 
other buildings. The great rarity of sandstone was, perhaps, the 
cause of the destruction of this and other monuments. To mention 
an instance farther afield, the stupendous amphitheatre of El-Djem 
(Civitas Thysdrus), in Tunis, built by the first Gordian, has been 
utilised by the people of the surrounding district as a common stone 
quarry for centuries. With regard to Fréjus, sandstone in any con- 
siderable quantities could only be obtained from a great distance. 
The parapets, battlements, and steps, having all been made of this 
substance, have been carried away at different periods. An immense 
amount of material has thus been put to ordinary uses, so that although 
the constructions due to the Romans have irremediably suffered by 
these wholesale acts of destruction and spoliation, the town of Fréjus, as 
becomes evident on close examination, constitutes a mass of antiquity. 

Forum Julii in the days of its ancient prosperity was a fortified 
town of great strength. It was entirely enclosed by a rampart measur- 
ing 3,600 metres ; the normal thickness of the walls was two metres 
fifty centimetres. In some parts they attained a height of fourteen 
metres, exclusive of the parapet and battlements. At regular in- 
tervals towers were built. Of these not one remains in entirety. 
One external half is still preserved. It is situated in a commanding 
position about midway along a remnant of the rampart that encloses 
a property named the Clos Anglés, that in the past has been a fruit- 
ful ground for the discovery of antiquities.! The portion of the wall 


1 In 1714 a marble bust of Janus was found in a perfect state of preservation. 
Eighty-four years previously a bronze tripod had been unearthed in the same spot. 
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of circumvallation situated at the rear of the site formerly occupied 
by the ancient Roman theatre—of which, in sad contrast to the stately 
edifice in its wonderful state of preservation at Orange, only the ruins 
of four of the gradients that upheld the tiers of seats still survive—is 
preserved to its full height. At certain points which, on account of 
their strategic importance or more exposed outlying situation, neces- 
sitated still greater protection, more formidable defences were devised. 
Such extra defences are to be observed in the two citadels. The 
Plate-Forme, or eastern citadel, is flanked by colossal buttresses on 
the southern side. Of such huge strength and dimensions are these 
counterforts that it is difficult to realise, when approaching their 
vicinity from the summit of the citadel, that these protruding blocks 
of masonry are not supplementary walls. A still more remarkable 
method of fortifying is to be observed on the further side of the 
western citadel, or Butte Saint-Antoine, as it is more frequently 
termed, on account of a chapel (now disused), dedicated to that saint, 
which crowns its summit. Resting upon a solid foundation, semi- 
circular substructures or arches have been built into the side of the 
butte or redan. ‘These niche-like cavities, of which the interior 
diameter averaged about 3 metres, were filled by the Roman engineers 
with marine sand ground to a fine powder. The openings were then 
masked by a strong wall. Admitting the possibility that these 
defensive recesses would be insufficient to protect the citadel from 
the rams, ballistas, and other war machines, an additional wall was 
built upon this exterior, to which it closely adhered like a curtain of 
masonry. Six metres from the extremity of the redan, and parallel to 
it, another wall has been sunk, so to speak, in the massif of the earth- 
work, so that if the powerful exterior protection had been battered 
down, the citadel might still have held good.' Join to this the rocky 
foundation upon which this flank of the citadel rests—an idea can be 
formed of the extreme care and consummate skill that the Romans 
brought to bear upon their protective works. M. Victor Petit? states 
that modern engineers have not been able to invent any more effectual 
method than here described when banking up the mobile sides of 
railway cuttings. It would be difficult to invoke a stronger argument 
in support of the practical knowledge to be derived from a study of 
ancient Roman engineering works. 

This religious instrument, unique of its kind, excited the admiration of the savant 
world for two centuries. Both have been ‘‘ lost.” 

1 Of these substructures, which may also be described as small buttresses, with 
the addition of the earth being sustained at the back by brickwork in a semi- 
circular form, fourteen are visible in a greater or less degree of preservation. 

* Note Descriptive, 1865. 
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Bearing in mind the extent of the walls, means of ingress and 
egress seem to have been sparse at Forum Julii. The remains of 
the very few city gates are but slight, and here again to human in- 
difference and destructiveness is to be attributed the almost total 
disappearance of the ancient portals. The principal entrance seems 
to have been the “Roman Gate.”! It was erected at a spot 
separating the Forum and the Campus Martius from the theatre 
precincts. It did not constitute the absolute entrance to the town 
on this side, for the rampart passed about thirty metres in front 
of it. Thereal gate, of which not a vestige remains, was constructed 
in a line with the wall. 

What has been denominated the “‘Roman Gate” by the old 
Fréjusian historians was arm ornamental structure, a kind of triumphal 
arch rather than a town entrance in the strict sense of the term. 
Girardin described it as being “the most magnificent town gate in 
France.” It spanned the road built two centuries and a half before 
our era by Consul Aurelius Cotta, the Via Aurelia. In Girardin’s 
time the arch facing the west still existed, but its key-stone 
seemed loose. It is stated by M. de Bargemont that, during the war 
of 1744, a French general who was passing through Fréjus, impressed 
with the idea that the heavy block might fall upon the heads of his 
men as they marched under it, ordered the demolition of the monu- 
ment. When the work of destruction had proceeded to an irremedi- 
able extent, it was discovered that any catastrophe of the kind dreaded 
by the general had been guarded against by the skilful Roman 
engineers, whose scientific attainments would inspire confidence 
in all who might be cognizant of them. The enormous key-stone, 
in fact, was in not the slightest danger of falling, it being traversed, 
as were all the adjacent blocks, by very thick iron bars, which 
bound the stones together and conferred upon them an irre- 
sistible solidity. M. de Bargemont concludes with the observation 
that “this positive fact causes us to regret that the course of 
changing the line of road was not adopted, as was done some 
time afterwards. We should have preserved a remarkable monu- 
ment.” All that remains of this noble structure is a pyramidal 
pile of masonry about five metres in height, composed of huge 
blocks of sandstone admirably juxtaposed without mortar. Nor are 
there any signs that iron clamps were used, as in the edification, for 
instance, of the Porta Nigra at Tréves, otherwise known as Simeon’s 
Gate. The monumental ruin is surmounted by a large crucifix. 


1 This gate has also been termed Porte d’/talie and Porte de Rome. Joseph 
Antelmi calls the edifice Porta Mayor and Porta Decumana. 
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At a spot about a hundred metres to the west of the Butte Saint- 
Antoine the Romans had pierced the walls with another gate, which, 
at a late period of its existence, was known locally by the curious 
denomination of the Porte Paticiére. All that remains of this 
ancient entrance is a triangular-shaped fragment measuring about one 
metre at the base and one and a half in height. This remnant con- 
tributes to the formation of a slope of moderate height ostensibly 
keeping up a small private garden separated from the station premises 
by arailing. The reason why so insignificant a vestige has alone 
survived is very easily explained. The gate, which was a perfect 
copy of the famous Porte des Gaules, although on a smaller scale, was 
simply pulled down to make room for an extension of the railway 
station platform. M. Aubenas stigmatises the line traced by the 
company at this point as being “too inflexible,” and he further 
regretfully alludes to the fact that no sketch was drawn of the 
ancient monument by the railway constructors at the time of its 
demolition. This instance of want of veneration for antiquity is the 
less difficult to comprehend when an additional example is cited. M. 
Aubenas states that in the course of the removal of a portion of the 
western citadel in 1861, for the purpose of continuing the line of 
railway connecting Toulon with Nice, four most valuable inscriptions 
were discovered.? A dispute arose between the local authorities and 
the railway “administration” with regard to the possession of these 
ancient monuments. ‘The question was submitted to the competent 
authorities. While the matter was still pending, a master-builder, 
impatient at the delay thus caused, settled the affair then and there 
by the summary process of breaking the litigious stones in pieces 
and utilising them for the works. Fortunately, the evil results that 
formed a sequel to this novel way of solving an archeological 
problem were not so pronounced as they might have been, as M. 
Alexandre, a distinguished member of the Institut, had previously 
copied the inscriptions. ‘‘ An old inhabitant of the quarter,” living 
in M. Petit’s time, furnished that archeologist with a plan of the 
gate, 

What at a first superficial glance appears to be a semicircular 
structure seems, to all intents and purposes, to prop up the western 
side of the Place Agricola. At the central point of this demi-lune, 
which is fifty metres in diameter, is to be seen all that remains of the 


} Histoire de Fréjus, p. 382. 

? It would appear that two of the four ancient inscriptions deliberately 
destroyed by the master-builder have given rise to more discussion among the 
jearned than any of the thirty-six epigraphical documents discovered at Fréjus. 
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“Gallic Gate.” This gate was defended by two lofty, ponderous 
towers,! ten metres in diameter, placed at the two horns of the demi- 
lune. This great entrance appears as if it had been divided into 
three parts, a central and two lateral openings, the middle one 
(and by far the broader) for chariots and horse traffic generally, the 
two side ones for foot passengers only. Vestiges of the two pairs of 
pillars forming the lateral openings are clearly perceptible, their 
bases being formed of solid blocks of freestone. One side is 
blocked up by masonry, evidently anciently placed, to a height of a 
few feet. This would encourage the belief that the side doors were 
approached from without by flights of steps. 

It is the use to be ascribed to the central part that has given rise 
to the most discussion. M. Texier favours the belief that it formed 
the main entrance, flanked by two smaller ones ; but Aubenas declines 
to accept this theory. As the Gallic Gate was constructed at the side of 
an elevated plateau, ingress could only have been practicable by means 
of a steep ascent. M. Aubenas, however, avers that it was impossible 
for this central issue to have been utilised by vehicles, as a foundation 
of volcanic rock extended underground from the north-east angle of 
the A/ace to within twenty metres of the gate, thus rendering access an 
impossibility for wheeled traffic. ‘The question in this case is whether 
Aubenas is correct in his measurement. From personal examination 
we consider that it is possible that the mass of volcanic rock did not 
extend to a distance that would have brought its prolongation in 
front of the Porte des Gaules (but separated therefrom by the twenty 
metres ascribed). This obstacle, consequently, might have been 
avoided. But Aubenas emits a second objection. He implies that 
approach to the central entrance by chariots was rendered impractic- 
able by the fact of a wall having been built in Roman times exactly 
in front of the gate, from which it was only separated by three metres. 
This would seem to decisiveiy settle the matter. For reasons that 
we are about to give, we are of opinion that there was no central 
entrance whatever to the Gallic Gate. There were the two lateral 
ways separated by a mass of masonry intended to serve the double 
purpose of architectural ornamentation and defence. Our idea is 
partially borne out by the appearance of the structure. While very 
considerable remains of the two side openings survive, so as to 
confer a character upon the whole building, which otherwise would 
be indefinable, not a trace is perceptible of anything resembling a 


1 The tower on the left has entirely disappeared, and has been replaced by 
another of very modern construction. A shell of the basement of the ancient 
tower on the right has been preserved. It has been adorned with rockwork 
in which a fountain has been disposed. The whole forms a striking picture. 
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gate entrance in the centre. Again, while the two towers originally 
placed at the extremities of the demi-lune would tend to prove that 
the hemicycle was esteemed by its defenders to be a position of ex- 
ceptional strategical value, it may also have been considered unsafe to 
render this part too exposed by the piercing of any aperture, beyond 
the adaptation of the lateral entrances to the use of foot passengers. 
The close proximity of the Porte Paticiére, which was intended for 
every species of traffic, confirms this theory. It was separated from 
the Porte des Gaules by a distance of only 200 metres. 

Forum Julii depended for its water supply upon the Siagnole. 
The Siagnole (in Provengal, Weissoun, meaning “the source”) is a 
plural term denoting two springs. The latter were of considerable 
volume, and, together with other less abundant streamlets, took their 
rise at the foot of the hill crowned by the village of Mons. The 
Siagnole flowed into the bed of a larger torrent called the Fil, which 
is dry during the greater part of the year. From its rise this double 
spring was placed in direct communication with the Gallo-Roman 
fortress by means of an aqueduct 44 kilometres in length. This 
artificial channel is incontestably the most considerable of all the 
works undertaken by the Romans on the Gallic coast. 

It is not until Roquetaillade is reached, a locality situated at a 
distance of two kilometres from the fvise d’eau of the Roman aqueduct, 
that the latter presents any marked features of engineering skill. It 
is worthy of note that the greater part of the aqueduct connecting 
Roquetaillade with Hautes-Cétes, a distance of seven kilometres, was 
in a sufficient state of preservation to be utilised when the new cana/ 
de dérivation was constructed in 1872. As far as Hautes-Cotes the 
great work can be traced uninterruptedly, either continuing its course 
subterraneously or following the sinuosities of the ground; but 
between the latter-named place and the Ouros district it only makes 
itself apparent at long intervals. 

No monumental structure meets the eye until we reach the Arcs 
Bonhomme, a curious edifice constructed in accordance with some 
hydraulic law, the nature of which is not explained. We are now 
within sixteen kilometres of Fréjus, and it is necessary to push our way 
through the centre of the Estérel. On attaining the huge eruptive 
massif we are enabled to gain an idea of the great natural obstacles 
that the Roman engineers had to overcome. Lofty and rugged hills 
with almost perpendicular sides had to be tunnelled, either at their 
base or towards their summit, or when such an operation was not 
possible, it was necessary for the “canal” to make the circuit of the 
elevated parts. Torrents, valleys, gorges, and ravines had to be 
bridged ; subterranean ways ranging from twenty to fifty metres in 
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length, according to the necessities of the situation, constructed, while 
breast walls had to be built as the colossal structure forced its way 
to its destination, overcoming every conceivable impediment in the 
form of forest lands, to the intricacies of which were superadded an 
almost inextricable medley of rocks, huge boulders, stunted trees, 
and every conceivable form of undergrowth. The greatest curiosity 
of this stupendous example of standardisation work is the double 
aqueduct known as the Arcs Sénéquier. The Arcs du Gargalon, 
situated at a distance of nearly five kilometres from Fréjus, originally 
consisted of a series of fourteen arches. Six only survive. This 
structure was built of materials found on the spot, a reddish-hued 
porphyry. The same may be said of the Arcs Bouteilliere. After 
passing on our route a five-arched bridge known as the Arcs Bonnet, 
we approach the land appertaining“to the Chateau Aurélien. Within 
the grounds of this beautifully situated mansion a fine group also 
composed of five arches is in an excellent state of preservation. 

The part of the aqueduct upon which we are now about to fix 
our attention is especially deserving of the most rigorous examination, 
insomuch as it affords an instance of a method of building unique in 
its character, as applied to works of this nature. In boldness and 
originality of design, as well as in execution, the plan here carried 
out by the Roman engineers is unparalleled. Each side of the real 
Porta Romana was flanked by a tower. On attaining this point in 
the construction of the aqueduct {it was found that, in order to 
convey the water to the part where the town reservoirs were situated, 
it would be necessary to join the cuvetfe to the summit of the 
rampart, and so cause the stream to flow along the top of the walls to 
the desired terminus, distant onej kilometre. It being no longer 
possible to prosecute the works in a straight line, a sharp turn to the 
right was rendered essential. This mostZoriginal idea was carried 
out by building transverse arches of the necessary altitude inside 
the towers that had been constructed at regular intervals along the 
line of fortifications. This plan’was much facilitated by the accidental 
fact that the Jrise deau was exactly on a level with the summit of the 
ramparts. Upon the huge block of masonry that still rears its 
ponderous mass on the site where the junction between the aqueduct 
and the wall was effected, the not inappropriate name of the Chateau 
d’Eau has been conferred. A longitudinal?fragment thinning down 
towards its base, forming a portion of the half that stood inside the 
circuit, alone survives of the tower. Within its concavity and at its 
base, a gap still shows where the interior_door of a postern was placed. 
Immediately adjoining the remnant of the tower is an arch that cannot 
but be admired on account of the beauty and grace developed in its 
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construction. Elegant and slender, it rears its lofty head. It measures 
twelve metres from the ground to the vault. Judging by the part that 
is not covered with ivy, it seems to have but little deteriorated since 
the days when it was transversely established within the rotundity of 
the tower. It was designed slightly at a slant, in order to render the 
angle less acute that was to contribute to the passage of the water. 
Still clinging to the graceful arch is a large mass of the rampart, 
preserved at its full height. 

Of the various parts of the ¢erme that have been preserved, 
mention may first be made of the “ great hall” or swimming bath. 
This, according to Bernard de Montfaucon,! was the bath open to 
the general public. M. de Peiresc? has designated it the da/neum. 
M. Texier terms it the adrum. Finally, Aubenas confers upon this 
principal hall the title of the /rigidarium, comprising, as it did, 
within its limits the piscina natalis. The dimensions between the 
four walls in length and breadth were twenty-three metres seventy- 
five centimetres, and nine metres twenty-five centimetres, respectively. 
Two flights of steps placed at the two extremities of the parallelo- 
gram led down to the bath itself from the promenoir.® A lofty and 
deep recess, termed by all our authorities the “great niche,” was 
formed in the centre of the side facing the principal entrance. This 
was the scho/a. It was intended for the accommodation of those who 
attended the bath as mere spectators. Situated immediately at the 
back of this large bathing hall are the striking remains of an edifice 
which, in the strangeness of the peculiarities characterising what is 
preserved of it, and in the richness of the deep brown hues that lapse 
of time and the sun of Provence have conferred upon it, presents to 
the eye what may be termed a “ wealth of ruin.” Two sides only of 
this roofless building still exist. On the left is a niche-shaped 
cavity. On this same side are two smaller niches, and on the wall 
facing us four more. As late as 1803 even local savants had been 
mystified with regard to the original purpose of this edifice. Abbé 
Girardin had pronounced this rotunda to be the remnant of a temple, 
grounding his belief chiefly on the niches, which he considered to 
have been intended for the reception of the effigies of the local 
pagan divinities. This idea had become generally accepted. M. de 
Villeneuve-Bargemont, in the course of his excavations, discovered 

’ 1757.—Supplement, vol. iii. 

? 1630.—Peiresc’s portfolios are preserved in the Cabinet des Manuscrits de 
la Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. 

* The bath itself has been filled up with earth to the level of the promenoir, 
of which the two greater sides can still be distinguished, while three enormous 


pillars have been built upon the raised surface for the purpose of supporting the 
modern roof. 
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the true nature of the structure.! It had been a combination of hot, 
tepid, cold, and vapour baths. After penetrating to a depth of about 
one metre, a circular cavity was laid bare, the bottom of which was 
still coated with a layer of beton. Three circular steps led down to 
the interior. This central bath communicated with three smaller 
receptacles. The niches were intended to hold the ointments and 
other necessities that were applied at the completion of the ablutions, 
as well as the utensils used for burning perfumes or other purposes, 
The rotunda was crowned with a conical roof perforated at the 
summit. Both M. Texier and M. Aubenas draw an erroneous com- 
parison between this rotunda and what they both term the “ spheris- 
terium ” discovered in the public baths at Pompeii. This inaccuracy 
but serves to confer a still more unique character upon the Fréjus 
edifice. In fact, with regard to the number of sections into which 
the ancient ¢herme of Forum Julii are still divided by the state 
of preservation of their walls, as well as by the uses ascribed to each 
subdivision, the Ferme de Villeneuve may be said to be amalgamated 
with the most perfect specimen of an ancient Roman establishment 
of this kind surviving in the whole of what was once Gaul. 

Allusion has been briefly made to the most salient parts still 
extant of the ‘herme. Suffice it to say in conclusion that, amongst 
other interesting remnants, six more halls still remain in a greater 
or less degree of preservation. With regard to their original 
destination, authorities agree to differ. One, according to Peiresc, 
was the Zesse/latum. In the opinion of Montfaucon, it was the 
trigidarium. M. Aubenas considers that it was the sfoliatorium. 
M. Texier believed that this room and the two adjoining it were 
“private baths.” The opinion of M. Aubenas is probably the 
correct one. In this case, the following room would have been the 
eleothesium or unctuarium, The third might have been the ca/darium. 
As to the three other subdivisions in another part of the premises, 
none but purely conjectural destinations can be assigned to them. 

The farm-yard, ankle-deep in straw rotten with moisture, was in 
Roman times the fa/estra. 

Who were the builders of Forum Julii? is a question that now 
remains to be elucidated. But this is a subject belonging to the 
history of the ancient town, and will be treated in the following 
section, next month. 

F. G. DUNLOP-WALLACE-GOODBODY. 


’ Rapport présenté au nom de la Commission chargée de diriger les fouilles 
faites 4 Fréjus, en Floréal, An XI., par ordre de M. Fauchet, Préfet du départe- 
ment du Var, par M. Christophe de Villeneuve-Bargemont, actuellement Prefet 
du département de Tarn et Garonne. 








AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
LADY AND HER IMPRESSIONS. 


HE letters which will be found below are printed for the sake 
of the sidelight which they throw on some of the doings of 
our forefathers in the eighteenth century. The lady who wrote 
them was a sister of Henry Hulton, the chief British Commissioner 
of Customs during the years that immediately preceded the 
American War of Independence. A selection from a _ graphic 
correspondence which she carried on with the same relative to 
whom these letters are addressed, while residing with her brother at 
Boston during that eventful period, has been accepted by the 
“North American Review,” and will shortly appear in the pages of 
that journal. The letters which form the matter of the present 
article start from an earlier period in Miss Hulton’s life, and 
conclude with a description of her brother’s arrival in America, 
where she soon afterwards joined him. Her account of her brother’s 
connection with the special Commission appointed to settle the 
contractors’ accounts towards the end of the Seven Years’ War 
seems specially interesting, as suggesting a curious parallel in several 
points to the proceedings that were investigated by the recent 
Commission of Inquiry into the war lately ended. The writer’s 
description of English society at Boston and London will also, we 
hope, seem worth the printing. The picture with which the corre- 
spondence closes is a singularly quaint one, presenting as it does the 
twofold spectacle of Great Britain’s representatives attempting to 
dance themselves into the favour of the aggrieved American 
Colonies, and of America as the last place to go to in search of a 
tich wife. 

It has been thought best to leave the letters to speak for them- 
Selves, with the aid of a few notes to explain such points as seem to 
need explanation. 

*‘ Westminster, Dec. 10, 1763. 
‘. . . IL intended writing to you as soon as I knew where our 
Situation in London would be ; but we are not yet fixed; my 
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Brother has been looking out some time for more convenient 
lodgings. We are here 3 miles from the Custom House, his 
employment is a new establishment! by Mr. Grenville, and the 
business is to examine and give instructions to the officers of His 
Majesty’s Customs in the plantations, and no one can be appointed 
without a certificate from my Brother; there are numbers now 
waiting to receive instructions from him, and he has first to learn by 
consulting Acts of Parliament, and then he is to form a plan for 
conducting the Business, which has not before been under any 
regulations. It is very extensive, being not only appointing new 
officers, but an inspection over all the officers abroad, in order that 
they do their duty, and the prevention of frauds. Mr. Grenville 
appears to have it much at heart, and hopes thereby to find a great 
increase in the Revenue. My Brother is dependent on none but 
Him and the Commissioner of y® Customs, both whom he has 
immediate communication with. The salary fixed is #500 pt 
ann. and y® fees supposed will be above £200. The task they have 
set him seems to be, after combating with y® knaves in G.,? to find 
em out in America and y® West Indies. I am concerned it is a 
place that requires so much attention and care, for the constant 
application and perplexing difficulties he has veen subject to above 
two years past has I fear injured his health, and relaxation and 
exercise would be best for him. He intends going to Bath about 
Xtmas as he’s advised. 

“It is surprising how he has got through such arduous circum- 
stances ; a kind providence has supported and protected him, else 
he must have been crushed to pieces when contending with a host 
of wicked malicious and powerfull enemies. Every man in Germany 
from the Duke * to the lowest was his foe. He could lay open such 
a scene of iniquity as would be amazing. Every art was used to 
bring him over or ruin him, first by flatteries and allurements, then 
by embarrasments and traps to ensnare him, then by false oaths and 
accusations, by reproaches and threats. He was threatened with 
private revenge if not public satisfaction (the Lords of the Treasury 
say they wonder he was not assassinated). All this he had to 
support alone, but after remonstrating to those who had it in their 
power to stem the torrent of iniquity in vain, he wrote to the 


' Appointed “for more effectually preventing the clandestine conveyance of 
goods to and from the Colonies and Plantations, and securing the trade between 
Great Britain and the same ” (4 George III. c. 15). 

* He was one of the Commissioners for settling the contractors’ accounts in 
the German War. 

* Duke of Brunswick. 
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Treasury, and their Lordships immediately appointed the Commis- 
sion of Inquiry, investing the Commissioners with a power greater 
than the Secretary of State has here. This struck terror and gave 
a check to the iniquitous practices which, if carried on, and the war 
continued a few years longer, must have exhausted the Treasure of 
Britain, and proved its ruin, even though we had still been success- 
fulin arms. It is strange there was not a man in Germany that 
would make a stand against the general corruption. There was 
some few of honest hearts, but intimidated by power and carried by 
the stream, not one man to be found in whom skill, honesty, spirit, 
and ability were united. Nor were there, they say, any men that 
would have undertaken and gone thro what Mr. Cuthbert and my 
Brother did, nor would they again, I believe, upon any considera- 
tion whatever. Mr. Cuthbert is a fine old gentleman, but I doubt 
his heart is broke by these German affairs. My Brother could have 
got £50,000 in six months’ time after he went over, with much less 
trouble than it cost him not to do it, tho it must have been on terms 
too hard for him to submit to. 

“. . . Methinks ’tis a strange world I am got into. I can’t stir 
out but I must either be jolted in a hackney coach, or have a German 
valet attending me that can scarce speak a word of English. Indeed, 
I walk in the park sometimes, when the weather is good, and I’ve 
company, and yesterday I presumed to venture out by myself to call 
upon a young lady whom I had been to see oftener than once with 
my Brother ; but it’s a shame to say I lost myself, and could neither 
find the way there nor home again, tho at length I arrived safe back 
to my great joy. 

“Tt is expected the Court will be very gay soon when the 
Hereditary Prince! arrives. They say the Princess Augusta is in 
very poor spirits on the prospect of her change of circumstances, 
and that the Hereditary Prince has not a great deal of zeal, having, 
its said, another attachment. This alliance can be no great 
advantage to England, which, however, is very generous in its 
Dowry ? to the Princess. 

“Yesterday Mr. Wilkes’ trial with the Secretary of State,? at the 
Court of Common Pleas, was decided in favour of Wilkes, and 
41,000 damages allowed him. Lord Halifax and Mr. Wilkes both 
live in the next street to us, that is Georges Street. Wilkes’ house 
was illuminated last night, and the mob went with musick and 
played before his Door, shouting for Wilkes ; then they went to Lord 


’ Of Brunswick ; married Princess Augusta, eldest sister of George III. 
? Parliament voted £80,000, * The Earl of Halifax. 
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H.’s doing the same and cursing Lord H. To-morrow Wilkes is to 
be brought before the House of Lords to answer to y® accusation of 
writing a libel, and its expected he must stand in the Pillory. I hope 
he will recover of the wound he received in the duel for Mr. Martin’s 
sake, a gentleman my Brother is more obliged to than any man in 
the world.” ! 


‘* Bath, Jan. 4th, 1764. 

“ . . I wish you and Mr. L.? would take a journey to Bath now, 
I think drinking the waters would do you both good ; however, I 
submit my judgment to those of better skill, and own my advice is 
not quite free from selfish motives, tho I don’t expect a fee for it. 

“. .. I think this 4 more agreeable place than London to 
dissipate time and money in, when in a short space of time you see 
all the world, and every genteel amusement in a small compass, tho 
I think the continued sameness & repetition must render it insipid after 
a while, even to those who have the highest relish for it. Bath, they 
say, never was fuller of company than at this time, and among the 
thousands of faces I have seen here, I’ve not met one that I knew 
before I came, except Lady Cunliffe. My Brother meets acquaintance 
everywhere ; one half of the strangers, I believe, are West Indians. 
I have been at every Ball since I came except one; last night the 
company was very genteelly dressed, the richest silks are wore. I 
heard before I came that there was no appearing in the Rooms 
without a hoop, so forsooth I must have a negligee hoop, and a new 
negligee ° of figured satten to wear with it, but I have not worn my 
hoops yet, for most ladies are without, excepting those who wear 
long hoops and dance minuets, they wear small Fly caps‘ and white 
or black lace Ruffs and necklaces. Its very well to have one’s 
Travelling charges bore, for the Expense of milliners, Hair cutter, etc., 
is sufficient for a moderate purse to support. You might imagine by 
all this that I am commenced the fine Lady, but I think I need not 
tell you it is a character I am not suited for, neither by nature or 
inclination. They play at Cards here very high, half a guinea a fish® 
quadrille, and a guinea a Corner and fifty the Rubber whist, and a 

' No doubt owing to Mr. Martin’s position as Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. 
Martin was a West Indian. 

? Mr. Lightbody, of Liverpool, husband of the lady to whom these letters 
were written. 

* A loose robe, which was fashionable in the eighteenth century. 

* Fixed upon the forehead, and forming the figure of a butterfly. 


* The counter used for reckoning in the game of quadrille, so called after its 
shape. 
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guinea Loo. Its shocking to see children not above 12 years of age 
initiated in the art of Gaming, a fine school this indeed. 

“It is remarkable they say when the affair happened between Mr. 
Martin and Wilkes, a sister to each of them being at Bath, they 
communicated to each other the advices they had on that affair, an 
acquaintance commencing upon it, and they became afterwards the 
best friends in the world and inseparable companions. 

“The week before I left London I spent an Evening at Mrs. 
Rogers! and was much pleased with my visit. Mrs. R. was exceed- 
ing obliging and friendly. She enquired after you and your family. 

“ , . When I wrote you last I was not determined on the journey 
here, and it was uncertain where I should be, as we intended leaving 
our Lodgings, which was a reason for mentioning Letters being sent 
under cover to my Brother at the C. H. [Custom House] as well as 
tolet you know a frank in that case would be unnecessary, not indeed 
that I should think paying postage anything. 

“, , . Wishing you y* Compliments of the Season. 

“ Yr affect. Fri, 
“4, i” 


‘* London, Jan. 24, 1764. 

“. . . We have now changed the scene from the gay to the busy 
world again. The Princess Amelia? came to Bath to be out of the 
way at the time of the P. of Brunswick’s wedding and to avoid the 
ceremonies of the Court on that occasion. She is, or is supposed to 
be, out of health, was quite retired, and never appeared in the 
publick Rooms whilst we were at Bath. . . . Everybody here is full 
of the disasters and sufferings they or others have undergone in going 
to Court, the Play, or opera, since the P. of B. came to England. A 
lady related to my brother the scene of distress she passed through 
in going to the opera last Saturday night. It was impossible for 
chairs to be carried through the mob ; this lady was soon separated 
from her companions and servants, and being squeezed and knocked 
about in the mob for a considerable time would have given ever so 
much to have got back, but knew not whereabout she was. At 
length she got into the House and found most of the Ladies there in 
the same shattered condition as herself, some with their Caps, 
Handkerchiefs, and Ruffles torn off, a lady with a diamond Earing 
[sic] in one ear and none in the other. A gentleman took up several 
Capuchin cloaks, and the lady I mentioned found a bracelet. At the 


A cousin of Miss Hulton, and mother of Samuel Rogers, the poet. 
* Second daughter of George II. 
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Play a gentleman had both his arms broke, and another lost his 
wooden leg. It was with great difficulty the King and Queen got 
through the Rooms to chapel last Sunday, and many ladies, they say, 
came crying to Court, meeting the same treatment as those at the 
opera... . 
wt 
“ ; 3 H.” 


** London, Feb. 22, 1764. 

“. , . Yesterday morning we were at Mr. Rogers’ in C. H. Square,! 
when a good deal of company met by appointment to see the famous 
conjuror Jonas,” a German Jew, who performs surprizing things by 
dexterity of hand. He had been several times with the King, which 
perhaps has brought it ‘so much in fashion to see him. He is the 
general topick of conversation. Besides the many wonderful tricks 
he does, he will play a game at Whist 20 guineas to a shilling and 
give the opposite parties 9 of the game and[ ?] honours. He can 
conjure with cards he pleases into his own hand, tho another person 
deals em, and will change hands with any of the party. He will 
carry off a great deal of money. He gets, they say, 10 guineas a day 
and must be engaged a fortnight before, being so much called for. 

“Yrs. etc., 
“ ANN HULTON.” 
‘* Willaston, Sept. 4, 1767. 

“. , . I have many things to tell you, and some very interesting 
events I must communicate to my friend. 

“T receiveda letter from my brother,’ date Aug. 29th; that morning 
about 5 o’clock my sister [¢.e. sister-in-law] was happily delivered of 
a fine boy. . . . A few hours after this stranger arrived in this world 
my brother received a summons from the Treasury to prepare for 
going to the new world, which is matter of great concern to him. I 
suppose you have heard of the new Commission to be established in 
America. They have appointed my brother to be one of the Com- 
missioners even before his knowledge of it or acquainting him with 
it. He says there has been something extraordinary in the circum- 
stances of all the employments he has had, as he has been appointed 
to them all without a particular solicitation for that office. In the 
present affair they have behaved very genteel to him ; he took no 
measures to be appointed, but rather avoided it. The offer from his 

1 Charterhouse Square. 

2 The Annual Register of 1773, in an obituary notice of a lady, records that 
she ‘‘ is said to be the only person who ever beat the celebrated Jonas at cards.” 

* He had been married in 1766. 
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Grace the D. of G.' to be the first in the Commission was a mark of 
great confidence ; had he declined accepting this offer he must have 
remained at home on his bare salary, and should never have been 
taken notice of again by the Treasury. But he must go immediately 
as soon as the Commission‘ has passed the Great Seal ; it will be a 
great embarrassment to him. He cannot possibly remove his family 
and effects. Therefore he will endeavour to get leave to stay till spring, 
though the Treasury are bent on a speedy establishment of the 
Commission. 

“Now you must know that my brother and sister, it seems, are 
desirous for me to accompany them. He says I may be sure it 
would make them very happy, and that he shall be in such a 
situation as to give me every advantage that the place and society 
can yeild [sic], and for my comfort we shall not be exposed to such 
a corruption of manners, as in London, for the Presbyterians have 


the majority at Boston. 
“Yrs... 


“A, Hi.” 
* London, Dec. 17. 

“. . . To-day we have the pleasure to receive two letters from my 
brother of the 5th and 15th Noy., giving an account of his voyage 
and safe arrival at Boston, a pretty good voyage of six weeks. He 
was sick half the time; as for J. Hincks he never was ill, but eat and 
drank all the way. Our next attention is to what reception the 
Commissioners met with . . . Many people think they will meet 
with difficulties, having turbulent folks to deal with. My brother is 
pretty well known there and in the West Indies by his late employ- 
ment, and we hope from what we have heard that they are rather 
prejudiced in his favor, though his present commission will not help 
torecommend. He says they happened unluckily to arrive on the 
most riotous day in the year, the 5th Nov. He believes the mob 
carried twenty Devils, Popes, and Pretenders through the streets, 
with labels on their breasts, Liberty and Property and no Com- 
missioners. He laughed at ’em with the rest. 

“Yr. aff. friend, 
“A. I” 
** London, Feb. 15, 1768, 

“. . . My sister [sister-in-law] and I are as happy as we can be in 
our absence from my brother, and as busy as we can be in preparing 
to goto him. We shall embark, I believe, sooner than we thought 
of, for there is but one vessel appointed fit for us to sail in ; its 


} Duke of Grafton, First Lord of the Treasury. 
VOL. CCXCVII. NO. 2084, 
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called the Boscawen, Captain Jacobson. The Merchants are so 
obliging as to give my sister the choice of her company in the cabbin, 
there being many persons desirous to go in the same ship. The 
company fixed on are the Collector of Bahama and his lady and 
young child, who have made the voyage before and will know how 
to bear the squalling of brats. . . . My little nephew was inoculated 
in the height of the fashion in the cool way.'! My sister, I believe, 
would never inoculate one so young again. . . . It was indeed very 
providential J. H. [J. Hincks] not going to Florida. . . . The Com- 
missioners have appointed him Clerk of the Minnets [s#c], which they 
say is the best place in the disposal of the Board. The Com- 
missioners began an Assembly at Boston in order to wear off the 
prejudice of the people and to cultivate their acquaintance. There 
were about 100 at the first opening of it, and my brother had the 
honour of dancing the first minnuet. J. H. made no small figure at 
it, and is very easy and happy with them all, but the misfortune is 
there are no fortunes there.” 
E. RHYS JONES. 


' A new method of inoculation from small-pox before the days of vaccination. 
It prescribed exercise in the cold air and the drinking of cold water, instead of 
the older plan of confining the patient to his bed when the eruptive fever of the 
inoculated small-pox had developed. 








THE EXILE. 


AM an exile in a foreign land, 
Alone, with the memory of the past. 
In the still evening I lie upon the edge of the cliff 
And look out over the sea, 
That mysterious, incomprehensible expanse, 
To which there seems no end. 
This barren rock is my outermost prison wall. 
The sea is my jailor, an inscrutable and stern guardian 
That keeps ceaseless vigil. 
My fetters, which are stronger than iron, can never be cast off ; 
They are bound about my soul. 
The first man was not more lonely than am I. 
In this deep solitude there is nothing to disturb the current of my 
thoughts. 
My imagination has free play : 
My thoughts are away over the sea. 
I leave the hateful land far behind 
And speed swiftly away over leagues and leagues of sea 
Over a desolate waste of water, 
Where no living thing is to be seen. 
I pass by the ships. 
Some of them are buffeted by fierce winds 
And in danger of being lost. 
Some of them go merrily, under full sail, 
Towards the far-off haven. 
Some of them plough resistlessly through the water, 
Impatient of all delays. 
These ships are full of human beings, 
Amongst whom are, perchance, my friends. 
All are glad, and talk gaily with each other. 
They pass the time with music, and singing, and laughter 
Friend sits beside friend, 
Talking of home and of those who will presently greet them 
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They are happy, 
Looking forward to the day when their ship 
Will safely bring them into port. 
And my heart is as heavy as lead. 
The sea is appalling. 
It is well nigh impossible to comprehend the extent of it ; 
I am as nothing in comparison with it. 
This vast sepulchre will soon receive my body 
Into its silent depths. 
How easily will it contain me ! 
How soon will the little ripples that I shall make in it ; 
Die away ! 
Now I enter the world’s great highway, 
Where ships of every nationality come and go. 
There are monstrous shapes of iron 
That plough deep furrows and leave long trails of smoke behind 
them. 
There are narrow hulls 
That cleave the waters with race-horse speed. 
Stately ships of merchandise pass on their way, 
With bellying sail. 
At last the land ! 
That little cloud low down on the horizon is my native land. 
In fancy I approach my dear native land from the sea. 
More quickly than the swiftest ship 
I reach the land of my birth. 
And now I gaze upon familiar scenes. 
Here is a great harbour full of ships, 
Some swinging with the tide, at anchor, 
Others unloading by the quay. 
Little boats rowed by sailors pass constantly among the ships, 
While steam launches make their way, 
Noisily, from pier to pier. 
On high, flags are fluttering in the breeze 
And pennons streaming. 
Here are weed-covered piles, and slimy stone steps, and wharves, 
Whereon are screaming winches, bales of goods, 
And long narrow sheds, 
Under that huge iron roof is the terminus of a great railway 
Where panting engines stand, glowing, 
And ready for their long swift journey through the night. 





The Extle. 


Everywhere is movement and confusion ; 
Ceaseless noises re-echo on all sides. 
The tramp of many feet mingles with the rumbling of wheels, 
The hoarse cries of men and the hiss of escaping steam. 
Friends take leave of friends, 
Standing at the closed doors and wishing them God speed. 
Friends greet friends but newly come from a distance. 
I travel more quickly than the swiftest train over the land of my 
birth. 
1 see peaceful fields where cattle graze, 
The dividing hedge, the copse, the white road winding round the hill. 
I see fields where the golden harvest lies waiting to be gathered in. 
Here is a village nestling in the hollow, 
In the midst of which rises the church tower, ivy-covered. 
Now the rolling wind-swept downs bid me welcome as I pass by. 
They too are old friends, I know 
Each chalk basin hollowed in their sides. 
The soft winds of my native land 
Whisper their secrets to me as they come o’er the hills. 
They caress me, and pass by. 
Nothing is changed ; it seems but yesterday 
I passed this way. Yet I know 
The varying seasons have endured. 
I hasten on, for the goal is already in sight. 
In the distance the smoke of a great city drifts slowly away, 
And a hundred sudden spires pierce the sky. 
The broad highways greet me as I approach. 
At first are pleasant houses with trim gardens, standing alone ; 
Afterwards many houses in rows ; 
Blocks of tall unsightly houses with mean courts and yards ; 
Bridges ; a network of lines ; tall posts ; distant lights ; 
Swiftly moving shapes ; towers ; chimneys and housetops, 
And a golden cross shining high over all. 
The city welcomes me with the sound of its hurrying feet, 
The roar of its wheels and the murmur of its strife. 
I feel the beating of its mighty heart. 
It was my home. 
All these things were mine to share and to enjoy, by inheritance and 
right ; 
But they are mine no longer. 
On swift wings my fancy bears me to the goal. 
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Once more I pass through the familiar streets ; 

Once more I pause upon the well-remembered threshold. 

Often, in days gone by, my steps have led me hither, but now 

This way I shall never pass again, 

These portals I may never more enter. 

There is a window in the house that looks out over waving treetops 
Towards the setting sun. 

I know that at this hour, by this window, someone is seated 
Alone. 

I am sure that she is thinking of me. 

R. M. LUCEY, 





TABLE TALK. 


“ HERNE THE HUNTER.” 


HE revival, at His Majesty’s, of Zhe Merry Wives of Windsor, 
with Mr. Tree as Falstaff and Miss Ellen Terry as Mistress 
Page, though for a week only, inspired so much interest that I feel 
disposed to communicate a little information concerning the play, or 
a matter connected with it, which is not generally possessed or 
accessible. Everyone knows, of course, the crowning punishment 
reserved by the merry but offended matrons for the fat and libertine 
knight who has wooed them both to dishonour at the same time and 
in the same terms—that of luring him beneath “ Herne’s oak” in 
order to fright him, and let the mock fairies 


mutually 
Pinch him for his villainy. 


The legend concerning Herne the hunter, as told by Mistress 
Page, is as follows :— 
There is an old tale goes, that Herne the hunter, 
Sometime a keeper here in Windsor forest, 
Doth all the winter-time, at still midnight, 
Walk round about an oak, with great ragg’d horns ; 
And there he blasts the tree, and takes! the cattle ; 
And makes milch-kine yield blood, and shakes a chain 
In a most hideous and dreadful manner : 
You have heard of such a spirit ; and well you know 
The superstitious idle-headed eld * 
Receiv’d, and did deliver to our age, 
This tale of Herne the hunter for a truth. 
Merry Wives of Windsor, Act IV. Se. 4. 


This seems sufficiently explicit. Curiously, however, no such 
legend of Herne the hunter seems to exist, and it is open to doubt 
whether before the time of Shakespeare any mention of such a 
character had been made. 


No LEGEND OF HERNE THE HUNTER EXISTING, 


AM, of course, aware that until August 31, 1863, when it was 

blown down—having attained the reputed age of 650 years—a 

tree known as Herne’s oak existed in Windsor forest, and was sup- 

posed by some, though the point was fiercely contested, to be that 

to which Mistress Page refers. (See C. Knight’s Zoca/ J//ustrations to 

‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ Gilpin’s ‘‘ Remarks on Forest Scenery,” 
' Bewitches. ? Olden time, 
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Gentleman's Magazine, April, 1841, and January to April, 1868; 
Jesse’s “Gleanings,” second series, and Perry’s Treatise on the 
Identity of Herne’s Oak, 1867.) Queen Victoria on September 12, 
1863, planted another oak to replace that which had fallen ; and this, 
I believe, perpetuates to this day the name of Herne. None the less, 
there seems some reason to regard the name of “ Herne the hunter” 
as mythical. In the quarto of 1602 (An excellent, pleasant, and 
conceited Comedy of Sir John Ffaulstof and the Merry Wives of 
Windesor), whether it be a first sketch of Shakespeare’s comedy or a 
work taken from the prompter’s copy and spuriously issued, the 
name is different. The character is therein called “Horne the 
hunter.” In this—which must, I think, have been known to 
Shakespeare—Mistress Page says : 
Hear my deuice, 

Oft haue you heard, since Horne the hunter dyed, 

That women, to affright their little children, 

Sey that he walkes in shape of a great stagge. 

Now for that Falstaffe hath bene so deceiued 

As that he dares not venture to the house, 


Weele send him word to meet vs in the field, 
Disguised like Horne,’ with huge horns ' on his head. 


Then would I haue you present there at hand, 
With little boyes disguised and dressed like Fayries, 
For to affright fat Falstaffe in the woods. 


HERNE THE HUNTER. 


N favour of the view that the name should be “‘ Horne the hunter” 
not “Herne the hunter” there is just one curious and very 
interesting piece of evidence. In an unprinted MS. of the time 
of Henry VIII. in the British Museum (MS. Bib. Reg. 17 C. xvi.) 
the newe of Richard Horne, yeoman, appears among those of the 
“ hunters” who, having been examined, have confessed to hunting in 
his Majesty’s forests. This incident may well have put Shakespeare or 
his predecessor on the track of the name. At any rate, the co- 
incidence seem remarkable. If my reader thinks this trifling, I am 
sorry. He cannot, however, obtain elsewhere the information I 
supply without consulting some score or two works, few of them easy 
of access or forming part of average libraries. In order to render 
complete what is said I may add that many good scholars believe the 
real Herne’s Oak or Horne’s Oak to have been destroyed in 1796 
through a mistake made by Robinson, the bailiff, concerning the 
order of George III. that unsightly trees in the vicinity of Windsor 
Castle should be removed. This idea, says J. Orchard Halliwell, finds 
confirmation in the fact that ‘a person named Grantham, who had 
contracted with the bailiff for the removal of the trees, fell into dis- 
grace with the King for having included the oak in his gatherings.” 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 


1 The play on the words ‘‘ Home” and “horns” disposes of the view that 
there may bea possible misprint. 








